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The Well-Being of American Labor 


"HE International Labor office at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, has compiled some interesting figures as to the 
relative standard of living of working men in various 
countries. These figures are based on the purchasing 
power in food of the average worker on the basis of a 
48-hour week. They show that the workers in America 
are earning about twice as much in food-purchasing 
power as workers in London. Taking London as 100, 
index numbers of some other cities are as follows: Phila- 
delphia, 214; Ottawa, 173; Amsterdam, 89; Berlin, 55; 
Brussels, 59; Milan, 46; Lisbon, 32; Paris, 73; Rome, 
46; Vienna, 47. We are not prepared to say to what 
extent labor is organized into unions in all these cities. 
We do know, however, that the percentage of organiza- 
tion in London is very high and that Vienna has a so- 
cialist government. Certainly neither in Philadelphia nor 
Ottawa have the dreams of the unionists been so com- 
pletely realized. Yet in spite of a lesser degree of organ- 
ization, our American and Canadian workers seem to be 
about twice as well off as those in London and four times 
as well off as those in Vienna. Apparently economic 
forces other than union strength have a far greater effect 
on wage levels than it does. Could anything be clearer 
than that the most powerful of these is the degree of in- 
dustrial prosperity in the country? And insofar as the 
unions’ objective is the bettering of the lot of their mem- 
bership, can they not obtain this objective by fostering 
efficiency and a higher degree of productivity far more 
surely than by any other course open to them? 


Transverse Fissures and 
the Section Foreman 


THe transverse fissure in rails is generally considered 

the chief engineer’s problem. Of serious potentiali- 
ties, it calls for close study on the part of special assist- 
ants on the chief engineer’s staff in order that the head of 
the department may maintain close contact with develop- 
ments. Transverse fissures are being studied with two 
objects in mind, the discovery of preventive measures 
which will lead eventually to the manufacture of rails that 
do not have this defect, and, the discovery of symptoms 
indicating the presence of the defect in the rail before ac- 
tual failure has occurred. Statistics can be no more accu- 
rate than the basic reports upon which they are founded 
and in the gathering of statistics on rail failures the trail 
leads from the chief engineer to the section foreman, but 
apparently this path is so devious that considerable diffi- 
culty is being encountered in delivering the message. 
Thus cases were brought to light recently on two large 
railroads where section foremen had put angle bars on 
breaks for which transverse fissures were clearly re- 
sponsible. On another road the chief engineer was con- 
gratulating himself on the singular freedom which the 
property was enjoying from the menace of the fissure 
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when he discovered that the records were at fault because 
many fissures were being reported incorrectly. For the 
development of reliable data as the basis for further study 
and for the dissemination of such facts as are now avail- 
able regarding this peculiar type of failure, it is essential 
that the foreman be taught to identify a transverse fissure 
accurately and that he be thoroughly impressed with the 
serious consequences which may result from their pres- 
ence in the track, 


A Train-Rule Study 


NY operating officer who may be contemplating the 

revision of his book of train rules can find in the 
notice printed in the Railway Age this week, of the new 
books recently issued by two prominent roads, an ample 
supply of topics with which to start his committee at 
work. An examination of these carefully prepared hand- 
books suggests, indeed, that the large amount of work 
that has been done upon them really ought to be availed 
of by any rule-book maker who has a similar task before 
him, as a labor-saving expedient, as compared with the 
laborious process of investigating every detail de novo, 
or the slow process of consulting the A. R. A. com- 
mittee. In short, it seems quite reasonable to say that 
the manager who takes (1) his own book, (2) the Asso- 
ciation standard and (3) these two products of recent 
thorough studies, will have in hand all the material 
needed for the study which he must make preparatory to 
providing himself with the best possible book of train 
rules for his own road. These two books, compared one 
with the other, réveal sufficient differences to furnish all 
needed stimulus to the most listless committee! The 
thought back of this suggestion is that train-rule books 
usually, perhaps always, have taken altogether too much 
labor, time and expense in their revision. One prominent 
revision, now recalled, actually broke down because of the 
elaborateness of the layout prepared by the revising com- 
mittee ; and decisions finally were made, not by deliberate 
committee action, but by more or less arbitrary action on 
the part of the ranking officer. Life would have been too 
short for the exploration of all of the fine points that 
had been spread out on paper for possible attention. For 
reasons well known to those who have followed the action 
of the American Railway Association on the standard 
code, uniformity, the original goal aimed at, now exists 
only in a very restricted sense. Supplementary rules, 
made by each road to suit itself, are the basis for the most 
of the thought given to the subject of train rules either 
by their users or their revisers. And yet, uniformity is 
as desirable as ever; and it is desirable in countless details 
which have hardly been considered seriously from that 
standpoint. Uniformity is very desirable, indeed, in con- 
nection with that large body of rules (numbered above 
699), which no one at present ever thinks of proposing 
for association action. This whole question of rule books 
may perhaps be thought by some to be one mainly of 
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form, not of substance; but is not the study of form 
alone well worth while? American railroad rule-books 
and time tables still contain an immense quantity of very 
crude material. 


Condition of the 
Northwestern Roads 


HE problem presented by the conditions existing on 

the northwestern group of railways is one which de- 
mands the attention of the people of that territory and 
of the railway regulating authorities. The northwestern 
lines only a few years ago were among the most prosper- 
ous in the country. At present they are suffering greater 
adversity than any other group of railways in the country. 
The situation of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul is 
especially serious, but it is only an extreme example illus- 
trating railway conditions that prevail generally in its ter- 
ritory. In 1924 the net operating income earned by the 
seven principal northwestern lines was 351% per cent less 
than in 1916, although there had been a large increase 
meantime in their property investment. In 1923 only the 
New England lines earned a smaller percentage of re- 
turn on their property investment than the northwestern 
lines. In the first 11 months of 1924 the New England 
lines earned 3.6 per cent, while the northwestern lines 
earned only 3.15 per cent, which was somewhat less than 
in 1923. 

The poor financial showing made by the northwestern 
lines is not due to uneconomical operation. Their operat- 
ing expenses in 1924 were 26 per cent less than in 1920, 
while those of the railways of the country as a whole 
were 22 per cent less. 

The condition of the northwestern lines is partly due to 
loss of traffic. In 1923 the railways of the country as a 
whole handled more freight business than in 1920. The 
freight business of the northwestern lines was less than 
in 1920, and their passenger business showed a decline 
of 30 per cent. In 1924 both the freight and passenger 
business of the northwestern lines was still less than in 
1923. 

The decline of freight business in the northwest has 
been due principally to the depression in agriculture and 
to the competition of the Panama canal route. Both 
these conditions have affected all the western lines ad- 
versely, but they seem to have done especial harm to the 
northwestern roads. The condition of agriculture 
throughout the western territory, including the north- 
west, is being rapidly improved by the great advances in 
the prices of farm products, and especially of grain. On 
the other hand, the competition of the Panama canal route 
is constantly increasing. The western transcontinental 
lines are now prohibited by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission from getting such business as they could by 
reducing their rates to the Pacific coast except under the 
penalty of correspondingly reducing their rates to inter- 
mountain communities. At a time when the railways 
that serve them are suffering more severely than any 
others in the country from inadequate earnings certain 
interests in that part of the intermountain territory served 
by the northwestern lines are especially active in trying 
to secure passage of the Gooding bill which would for- 
ever make it impossible for their railways to meet the 
competition of the water carriers on the Pacific coast. 

Another condition from which all the western lines, in- 
cluding those of the northwest, are suffering is freight 
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rates that are too low. The average rate per ton per 
mile of all the railways in the country is now 55 per cent 
higher than in 1913, while that of the western roads as 
a whole is only 37 per cent higher. ‘The average haul 
per ton of the northwestern roads is only 189 miles, as 
compared with 195 miles in the Southwestern region and 
254 miles in the Central Western region. Their density 
of craffic is slightly greater than that of the southwestern 
roads but is less than that of the central western roads. 
Their average freight revenue per ton per mile, how- 
ever, is the smallest in western territory, being 1.14 cents, 
as compared with 1.22 cents in the Central Western re- 
gion and 1.28 cents in the Southwestern region. 

The northwestern roads need more business. They 
also need higher rates. Their net return has been and 
is yet so small that it not only does not approach the 
534 per cent to which the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has held each large group of roads is entitled, ‘but 
so small that these railroads could go into the courts and 
make a case showing that their property is being con- 
fiscated in violation of the tederal constitution. 

Two kinds of regulation are being advocated which 
would be especially harmtul to the northwestern roads. 
One of these is the Gooding bill. The other is special 
reductions of rates on farm products. The people of 
the northwest need good and economical railway service. 
Their railways are not earning sufficient returns to en- 
able them indefinitely to render such service. There are 
some people in the northwest who seem to realize this. 
Certain of the large producing interests in that territory, 
particularly the lumber manufacturers, are strongly op- 
posing such destructive kinds of regulation as the Gooding 
bill. 

If the people of the northwest generally would act in 
accordance with their true interests they would all of 
them be advocating a policy of regulation which would 
relieve the adversity from which their railways are suf- 
fering instead of working, as some of them are, for poli- 
cies which would be destructive of the welfare of both 
the railways and the territory that they serve. 


Automobile Accidents 
at Grade Crossings 


HE railways are carrying on a campaign of edu- 
cation throughout the country to reduce accidents 

at highway grade crossings. Apparently it is be- 
ginning to bear fruit. About three-fourths of all persons 
now killed in grade crossing accidents are occupants of 
motor vehicles—passenger automobiles, autobuses and 
trucks. In the first nine months of 1924 the total num- 
ber of fatalities at grade crossings was about five per cent 
less than in the corresponding period of 1923. The num- 
ber of persons killed in accidents involving automobiles 
in 1922 was 1,359. A study recently made by the Balti- 
more & Ohio indicates that in 1923 the number was 1,759. 
The Railway Age has no disposition to minimize the 
importance of the problem presented by grade crossing 
accidents. No reasonable effort should be spared by the 
railways to make progress toward its solution. We re- 
cently have noted, however, some very unfair and unwise 
utterances upon this subject which have emanated from 
men connected with the business of manufacturing auto- 
mobiles. For example, there was published in the Chi- 
cago Journal on January 28 an interview with R. J. 
Everitt, president of the Rickenbacker Motor Company. 
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In this interview Mr. Everitt said: “If the railways would 
devote a fraction of the money to the improvement of 
their own methods of operation and especially to grade 
separation that they now spend in retaining lawyers and 
in court costs to contest damage suits, to repair and re- 
place equipment destroyed in collisions, they would ac- 
complish something beneficial to humanity and of perma- 
nent value to themselves. Sooner or later aroused pub- 
lic indignation will force the separation of all grades 
either by depressing the railroads or elevating them.” 
This is a very silly utterance regarding a great prob- 
lem, but silly as it is, it is the kind of propaganda which, 
if allowed to go unchallenged, does great harm. Mr. 
Everitt evidently when he made these statements had no 
idea whatever of the number of grade crossings in the 
country, of what it would cost to have them eliminated 
or of the number of new grade crossings that are con- 
stantly being opened. And, unfortunately, he is not the 
only man who talks on this subject without knowledge. 


Let us consider the cold facts as to what it would cost 
to separate all crossings of railways with highways at 
grade. On December 31, 1921, there were 252,507 grade 
crossings in the country. In 1922 705 of these crossings 
were eliminated at a total cost of $70,000,000. In that 
same year, however, 4,437 new grade crossings were 
created by the opening of highways across railways with 
the result that at the end of 1922 there were 3,732 more 
grade crossings than at the end of 1921, or a total of 
256,362. There can be no doubt that new grade crossings 
continued to be created at an equal rate in 1923 and that 
at the end of that year there were approximately 260,000 
in the country. 

Figures already given show that the average cost of 
eliminating grade crossings in 1922 was almost $100,000 
per crossing. It is reasonable to estimate that the elim- 
ination of all such crossings in the country would cost 
an average of $75,000 per crossing. Therefore, the cost 
of eliminating all the grade crossings that existed at the 
end of 1923 would have been about $19,500,000,000. If 
the railways should make this huge capital expenditure 
they would be entitled to earn an annual return of 534 
per cent upon it, or $1,122,000,000. Compared with this 
huge increase in capital cost the saving that grade cross- 
ing elimination would make in operating expenses would 
be utterly trifling. Therefore, pactically the entire re- 
sulting increase in railway costs would have to be met by 
advances in freight and passenger rates. 

The railways are now making capital expenditures of 
about $1,000,000,000 annually to enable them to handle 
increased business and reduce operating costs. To elim- 
inate all the grade crossings that existed at the end of 
1923 would require the investment of another $1,000,- 
000,000 annually for 19 years. If new grade crossings 
continued to be opened as fast as they were in 1922 there 
would still be, at the end of the 19 years, 84,340 grade 
crossings. 

Suppose, however, that no new grade crossings were 
opened and that by the elimination of those now existing 
all automobile accidents at highway crossings with rail- 
ways were stopped. How large in proportion would be 
the reduction in the total number of fatalities resulting 
from the operation of automobiles? In 1923 the total 
number of persons killed in automobile accidents was 
16,464, or nine times as great as the number killed at 
vrade crossings. In other words, it is seriously proposed 
hat the railways, to reduce automobile accidents, shall, 
r 19 years, raise $1,000,000,000 annually, the investment 
of which would have no effect whatever upon 90 per cent 
of the automobile accidents that occur. 
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Mr. Everitt offered a suggestion alternative to that of 
eliminating all the railway grade crossings. This was 
that railway trains be required to stop at all grade cross- 
ings. “Just consider for a moment,” he said, “the terrific 
economic loss that would result from stopping 17 million 
motor cars several times each per day.” ‘This having 
reference to the proposal which has received some ad- 
vocacy that drivers of motor vehicles be required to make 
a full stop before crossing a railway. 

The average freight train contains 44 cars and many 
freight trains contain more than 100 cars. The average 
weight of a freight train is about 2,000 tons and the 
weight of many exceeds 5,000 tons. Passenger trains 
often include more than a dozen cars and many have to 
make speeds in excess of 60 miles an hour to maintain 
their schedules. On the average there is one highway 
crossing on every mile of railroad line. It would com- 
pletely tie up all railroad transportation in the United 
States to require all trains to stop at highway crossings. 
What would be the “economic cost” of that? 


Among the remedies for grade crossing accidents are 
the following: First, the elimination of grade crossings 
in congested areas as rapidly as is financially practicable 
at the joint expense of the railways and local communi- 
ties. Second, the increase of protection at grade cross- 
ings as much as practicable. Third, the placing of warn- 
ings at all grade crossings. Fourth, the education of 
motorists to the danger of careless driving at such cross- 
ings. The last named is the most important of all. More 
careful driving of automobiles is essential to reducing not 
only the ten per cent of fatal accidents to them that oc- 
cur on grade crossings but also the 90 per cent that occur 
elsewhere. 


A Sensible Viewpoint 


on Suburban Transit 


‘THE report of the North Jersey Transit Commission on 
passenger facilities in the metropolitan area of New 
Jersey, made public this week, shows such sound com- 
prehension of the problems presented in the handling of 
dense short-distance, reduced-rate passenger traffic that 
it should make interesting and profitable reading not only 
for railroad officers in the area affected but anywhere else 
where similar problems await solution. | 
Northern New Jersey is a great suburb of New York 
City, embracing at the same time several populous cities 
of its own. Other suburbs of New York lie to the east 
in Long Island and to the north-in Westchester county 
and Southern Connecticut. These latter are within easy 
reach of Manhattan Island because they are served by 
railroads which enter the heart of the city. New Jersey, 
on the other hand, is much more difficult of access because 
only one railroad, the Pennsylvania, serving the area has 
direct access to Manhattan. Its facilities are used also by 
the Lehigh Valley and the Baltimore & Ohio, but these 
roads handle no commuter traffic at all and, as a matter 
of fact, the Pennsylvania itself is surpassed in commuter 
business in Northern Jersey by three other railroads. 
These three roads, viz., the Erie, the Central of New 
Jersey, the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, with the 
West Shore and the Pennsylvania’s steam line termi- 
nating in Jersey City, carry the bulk of the suburban 
traffic and all of them terminate on the New Jersey side 
of the Hudson river, leaving the passengers to find their 
way to New York by ferryboat or the Hudson & Man- 
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hattan tube trains. The exchange to other agencies of 
transportation necessary at the Jersey water-front takes 
time. The railways’ terminal facilities are becoming con- 
gested. Moreover, direct transportation facilities be- 
tween important centers of population in New Jersey are 
lacking, so that passengers going from one to another 
often find it necessary to go first to New York and out 
again. 

At one time the only step anyone thought of taking 
toward securing more desirable transportation facilities 
was to put pressure on the railroads, regardless of 
whether the improvements desired were justifiable from 
the railroads’ standpoint or not. This view still persists 
in places. The North Jersey Commission’s report, how- 
ever, shows a laudable tendency away from it. It is 
coming to be recognized in this country that urban rapid 
transit cannot be profitably provided by unaided private 
enterprise at rates which the people, through the poli- 
ticians, will consent to pay. Somewhat the same con- 
dition obtains with respect to suburban passenger facili- 
ties. The North Jersey Commission frankly recognizes 
the situation. It says: 

“The railroads unaided cannot solve the entire problem, 
nor should they. The State of New Jersey has 
a far greater interest in the problem than the railroads, 
hecause the future of the state is dependent in large meas- 
ure upon the development of its transit facilities.” 

The report goes on to show how commuter traffic on 
the Long Island Railroad increased 350 per cent from 
1911 to 1923, betokening a proportionate increase in 
wealth and population, whereas similar traffic on the 
Jersey roads increased in the same period only 74 per 
cent. In other words, direct and rapid transportation 
facilities, such as the Long Island Railroad offers, has 
brought a great increase in population and wealth to the 
communities it serves. Similar facilities should bring 
equal growth to New Jersey. 

The obvious corollary to this line of reasoning, 
although the report does not state it in so many words, is 
that the land-owners and not the railroads stand to gain 
from improved transit facilities and that it is they who 
should provide the improvements. This part of the re- 
port, incidentally, provides a fitting rebuke to the zealous 
commuters of Long Island who, without considering the 
growth in population and wealth of Long Island due 
solely to the electrification of the Long Island Railroad 
and the millions spent to bring its lines under the East 
river to a terminus in the heart of the city, are fighting 
tooth and nail to keep their commutation rates at a lower 
level than those levied by the steam lines which terminate 
on the New Jersey side of the Hudson. With such an 
example of the gratitude which can be expected from the 
public before them, the New Jersey roads can scarcely 
be blamed for not having themselves undertaken the elec- 
trification of their lines and the expenditure of tens— 
perhaps hundreds—of millions to extend their terminals 
to Manhattan. 

Our railroads were built primarily as through carriers 
of passengers and freight. The handling of suburban 
traffic in the environs of large centers of population is only 
an incidental service and one which, when it threatens to 
interfere with the railroads’ principal function, must be 
put up to the communities involved for solution. When 
these communities show, however, as Northern New 
lersev has, an understanding of the fact that the onus of 
solving the problem lies upon them, the railroads should 
be willing to meet them more than half way—to lend them 
every assistance in the ascertaining of the facts and in 
the expenditure of funds for those improvements which 
show beyond question their ability to earn adequate 


returns. 
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Books and Articles of 
Special Interest to Railroaders 


Elisabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, Bureau of Railwa 
Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


(Compiled by 


Books and Pamphlets 


Cost of Handling Mail Matter. Report of Postmaster 
General in response to Senate Res. 269. U. S. 68th Cong 
Senate Doc. 162. Rail transport of mail, p. 122-131, 
Railway mail service, p. 139-157 of Part I, which consists 
of 201 p. Part II consists of 82 statistical tables and 26 
pages of forms. Published by Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 

Estimated National Wealth: 1922, compiled by U. S. 
3ureau of the Census. “Estimated value of railroads and 
their equipment, by geographic divisions and states: 1922, 
1912, 1904, and 1900,” p. 10-11, 34. 34 p. Published 
by Government Printing Office, Washington, 10 cents. 

Principles of Importing, by Wayne E. Butterbaugh. 
Especially Chap. 3, Shipping and Transportation Details ; 
Chap. 12, Domestic Traffic and Terminal Problems, and 
Chap. 13, Freight Forwarding and Distribution. 473 p. 
Published by Appleton, New York. $5.00. 

Report to the President by the Agricultural Conference 
on Administration of Federal Departments and Agencies 
Related to Agriculture, Feb. 2, 1925. Comments on work 
of Interstate Commerce Commission, p. 17-20. 25 p. 
Published by U. S. President’s Agricultural Conference, 
Washington, D. C. 

Smoke Abatement Investigation at Grafton, W. Va., 
by Osborn Monett and L. Russell Hughes. Technical 
Paper 338 of U. S. Bureau of Mines, describing study 
in which the Baltimore and Ohio co-operated. 29 p. 
Illus. Published by Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 15 cents. 


Periodical Articles 


Classification of Engineering and Industrial Standards, 
by F. J. Schlink. Includes those adopted by railroads for 
crossing signs, etc. Mechanical Engineering, February, 
1925, p. 119-122. 

The Great Northern Railway and Its Locomotives, by 
Paul T. Warner. A history of motive-power that is also 
a history of the railway. Illustrated. Baldwin Locomo- 
tives, January, 1925, p. 3-33. 

Improvement of the System of Overland Communica- 
tions on the Seward Peninsula, Alaska. Debate in Con- 
gress. On page 2659-2660 is description by Delegate 
Sutherland of the narrow-gage railroad out from Nome 
on which dogs are used as motive-power. Congressional 
Record, January 28, 1925, p. 2659-2662. 

Railway Organisation, by “Chief Officer.” Presenta- 
tion of a scheme of organization to effect closer contact 
between management and subordinate officers, which dis- 
cusses briefly the American organization. Editorial com- 
ment, p. 2. Modern Transport, (London) January 17, 
1925, p. 3, 12. 

The South Built the First Railroads in America, b 
Samuel G. Wilmer. Historical sketch of southern rail- 
roads, 1826-1924. In “The South’s Development,” Part 
II, of Manufacturers’ Record, Dec. 11, 1924, p. 263-269. 


HicHway ENGINEERING is to be the subject of a conference to 
be held at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, on Monday 
February 16 and the three following days, under the direction of 
the College of Engineering. Professor A. H. Blanchard is in 
charge of the arrangements. 
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Develops 350 1b. boiler pressure—Has 
water tube firebox and cross- 
compound cylinders 


peLareat & BEDS . 


‘Horatio Allen” 


N December 4, 1924, a new Consolidation type 

locomotive of unique design was christened the 

“Horatio Allen,” by the Delaware & Hudson. 
An account of the christening ceremonies and a brief 
description of the locomotive appeared in the December 
13, issue of the Railway Age. 

The design of the new locomotive was developed by 
John E. Muhlfeld, consulting engineer for the railroad, 
and it was built by the American Locomotive Company. 
It represents a pioneer attempt to increase the thermal 
efficiency of the locomotive by employing the greater 
expansive range made possible by steam pressures much 
higher than are now employed in conventional locomotive 
designs. ' 

The “Horatio Allen” is of the Consolidation type 
weighing 297,000 Ib. on the drjvers, with tractive force 
ratings of 104,000 Ib. simple, including the tender booster, 
84,300 Ib. simple for the engine alone, and 70,300 Ib. 
compound. The locomotive carries 350 Ib. boiler pres- 
sure and works steam expansively in cross-compound 
cylinders of 2314-in. and 41-in. diameters, respectively, 
by 30-in. stroke. The driving wheels are 57 in. in 
diameter. In actual service the locomotive has developed 
drawbar pulls of 105,000 Ib. at starting simple with the 
booster cut in; 95,000 Ib. in simple gear at 4 miles an 
hour; 75,000 Ib. in compound gear at 5 miles an hour; 
65,000 Ib. in compound gear at 10 miles an hour, and 
53,000 Ib. in compound gear at 18 miles an hour. 


The Boiler Design 
The boiler represents a complete departure from cus- 
tomary locomotive design. The type of construction is 
shown in one of the photographs. The back head and 
rear tube sheet connections of the firebox are both of 
similar construction. They are 9-in. water leg headers 


D. & H. High Pressure Locomotive 
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composed of parallel stayed sheets, flanged and riveted 
together around the top and sides and secured to steel 
foundation castings at the bottom. Circular openings 
through each of these members near the lower corners 
receive water drums, 20 in. in inside diameter. These 
drums pass completely through both of the headers, and 
ports are cut through their shells in the header water 
spaces. The 30-in. steam drums at the top are secured 
to the front and back headers in the same manner. These 
drums are made in two courses, the front course fitting 
inside the rear course and extending 133 in. forward 
along the boiler shell. The front ends pass through a 
stayed saddle secured to the top of the boiler barrel and 
ports through the drums and through the boiler shell 
provide for communication through the saddle between 
the drums and the boiler barrel. The ends of all four 
drums are closed with internally projecting heads and 
hand-hole covers. Four pipe connections lead out from 
the top of the boiler barrel between the forward extensions 
of the steam drums and connect alternately into the two 
drums, thus adding considerably to the freedom of com- 
munication between the boiler barrel, which is completely 
filled with water, and the drums, the upper parts of 
which constitute the steam space of the boiler. The front 
sheet of the forward firebox header is flanged outward 
to receive the back course of the two-course boiler barrel, 
which is 66'% in. in outside diameter. The inside sheet 
of this header is flanged inward to receive the firebox 
tube sheet. 

The heating surfaces at the sides of the firebox are 
composed of 306 tubes, 102 of which are 2% in. in diam- 
eter and 204 of which are 2 in. in diameter. These tubes 
are expanded into the top and bottom drums. It is thus 
evident that the amount of stayed surfaces have been 
considerably reduced and are flat, parallel surfaces, with 
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the exception of the small area of the firedoor flange. 
(he drum and header type of construction, with the top 
headers carried forward and securely attached to the 
boiler barrel, also provides an extremely rigid structure. 

Additional heating surface is provided in the firebox 
by ten 3-in. longitudinal water tubes which lie between 
the upper drums and connect the front and back stayed 
headers. There are also six 3%-in. arch tubes. The 
arch in this locomotive is unbroken from the tube sheet 
to the door sheet, thus completely dividing the unob- 
structed firebox volume into two parts. This directs the 
hot gases and flame outward at either side and up through 
the staggered rows of water tubes, thence inward to the 
combustion chamber volume above the arch and into the 
fire tubes. 

The Steam Distribution System 

Steam is taken from the tops of the forward sections 
of the steam drums. A welded collector pipe of %-in. 
steel, 6 in. in outside diameter and 79 in. long, is sus- 
pended from the top of each drum. The upper surface 
of each of these pipes is perforated with several rows 
of %-in. holes, through which the steam enters, thus 
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by the use of this throttle, the main throttle may be 
opened and the two throttle operating levers automatic- 
ally interlock so that the continued opening of the main 
throttle picks up and carries with it the auxiliary throttle 
lever. Closing the main throttle unlocks the connection 
between the two levers so that the preliminary valve lever 
is free to move independently in starting. The throttle 
valves are of the Chambers type. 

From the throttle the steam flows directly into the 
superheater header, which is mounted on a cast base over 
the top of the smokebox. The unit bolts are applied 
with the nuts at the top of the header, where they are 
accessible for tightening without opening the smokebox 
front. There are 42 superheater units, each of which 
consists of a single loop. The unit pipe leading from 
the saturated steam header is twisted above the return 
pipe in a spiral and the two pipes are threaded and welded 
into a cast steel return bend which is located 12 in. from 
the back flue sheet. The whirling motion imparted to 
the saturated steam is designed to bring such moisture 
as the steam may contain into intimate contact with the 


_unit surface, thus producing a more effective heat trans- 


fer. 














The Boiler Complete, with Water Tubes in Place 


distributing the gathering of the steam over a large water 
surface and removing any tendency for a local surge of 
steam to lift the water. From these pipes the steam 
passes out of the drum into a yoke header casting between 
the drums, to the front flange of which is bolted a San- 
ford-Riley Stoker Company’s desaturator. This is of the 
centrifugal type, the whirling of the steam through a 
horizontal spiral passage causing the water to be thrown 
off and collected at the bottom of the casting, from 
whence it is trapped back into the boiler. The front 
flange of the desaturator is bolted directly to the throttle 
casing. 

The perforated steam collector has proved so effective 
in service that very little water is removed by the de- 
saturator and some question has arisen as to whether 
or not it is actually needed. The overall effect of both 
the collector and the desaturator has been found by 
calorimeter readings to limit the maximum moisture con- 
tent of the steam to two or three per cent. 

The throttle is of unique design, known as the duplex 
type. There are two throttles, each operated by a sepa- 
rate lever. What is termed the preliminary throttle is 
used in starting the locomotive. This takes its steam 
through a reducing valve which limits the pressure to 
300 Ib. per sq. in. When the locomotive has been started 


It also serves to equalize the expansion strains on 
the return bend joints. Steam from the drifting valve 
passes through the superheater and thus serves to protect 
the units from overheating, when the throttle is closed. 

A flange on the right side of the superheater header 
leads the superheated steam into a branch pipe connection 
to the high pressure steam chest. In the design of this 
cylinder close attention has been given to providing un- 
obstructed flow to and from the valve chamber. 

The simpling of the cylinders at starting and the 
change to compound operation, either automatically at 
the proper speed or manually at the will of the engineman, 
is controlled by a Mellin intercepting valve. This valve 
is inserted in the receiver line and is attached directly 
to the exhaust cavity opening from the front of the 
high pressure cylinder casting. From the intercepting 
valve casing the receiver pipe is carried forward and over 
the top of the smokebox in front of the stack, thence 
back to the valve chest connection of the low pressure 
cylinder. 

The steam distribution is controlled by the Young 
valve gear, operating a 12-in. piston valve in the high 
pressure steam chest and a 14-in. double ported piston 
valve in the low pressure steam chest. 

Considerable attention was given to the design of the 
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steam passages to provide ample area free from obstruc- 
tion. The dry pipe passage up to the throttle is 8% in. 
in diameter, except for a flange at the outlet of the de- 
saturator, which is reduced to 8 in. in diameter. From 
the throttle to the superheater header the passage is 74 
in. in diameter, and this size is retained through to the 
high pressure cylinder. The passage through the receiver 
pipe is 10 in. in diameter. 

Superheated steam for the tender booster is taken from 
the high pressure branch pipe where it connects to the 
main superheater header. Superheated steam for the 
other auxiliaries is also provided by an auxiliary super- 
heater, the units of which pass into the upper part of 
the firebox through the tubes in the back header. 


Frame and Cylinder Construction 

One of the most interesting departures from conven- 
tional design is in the frame construction. The main 
frames terminate just back of the cylinders and the front 
rails are replaced by a combined saddle, frame and front 
deck casting of steel. The high-pressure cylinder is 
secured on the right side and the low-pressure cylinder 
on the left side. The smokebox saddle fit is made in a 
separate casting, which is bolted to the top of the main 
casting. This permits the removal of the boiler without 
disturbing either the smokebox saddle fit or the main 
frame splice. 

The only steam passage cored through the steel saddle 
casting leads from the exhaust passage of the low-pres- 
sure cylinder to the front face of the saddle casting on 
the center line of the locomotive. From this point an 
outside exhaust pipe carries the steam forward and up 
into the exhaust nozzle in the smokebox. The center line 
of the exhaust nozzle is located 65% in. forward of the 
transverse center plane through the cylinders. 


Other Details 

The high-pressure exhaust, when operating simple, is 
carried from the intercepting valve through a 3'4-in. 
pipe to an opening in the base of the exhaust nozzle 
casting outside the smokebox. This opening leads to 
an annular chamber outside the main exhaust passage and 
discharges through annular openings in the top of the 
casting. The high-pressure steam connection is a 3%4-in. 
pipe which leads directly into the main steam passage at 
the top of the steam chest of the high-pressure cylinder 
casting. The location of the intercepting valve in direct 
connection with the high-pressure cylinder makes it read- 
ily accessible for repair or adjustment. 

Among the other special features, which may be men- 
tioned in the equipment on this locomtive, is the use 
of the Owen’s system of force feed lubrication, with oil 
inlets at the bottom of both cylinders as well as in both 
valve chests. The boiler tubes are fitted with Coleman 
safe-ends. 

The tender, which has a capacity of 9,000 gal. of water 
and 15% tons of coal, is carried on a Franklin tender 
truck at the front end and an M. & L. tender booster 
truck at the rear end. 

What Is Expected of the “Horatio Allen” 

Probably the outstanding difference in the proportions 
of the “Horatio Allen” as compared with locomotives of 
conventional design will be found in the distribution of 
the heating surface in the boiler. Out of a total heating 
surface of, 3,200 sq. ft., 1,187 sq. ft., or 37 per cent, is 
located in the firebox. This is the result of the water- 
tube construction. Considering the much greater evapor- 
ative value of the firebox heating surface as compared 
with that of the fire tubes, the capacity of the boiler is 
much greater than indicated by the total heating surface 
when compared with the same total amount in a boiler of 
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conventional design, where probably less than 10 per cent 
of the total would be contained in the firebox. Another 
factor of interest is the comparatively small amount of 
superheating surface, the total of which is 579 sq. ft. 
The purpose in this case, however, was to limit the 
maximum steam temperature to approximately 600 to 
620 deg. F., and this temperature became the controlling 
factor in the design rather than the amount of superheat. 
With a boiler pressure of 200 Ib. per sq. in., the super- 
heater starts to build up the temperature of the steam 
from a saturated temperature of 388 deg. F. With the 
pressure increased to 350 Ib., however, the saturated 
steam temperature is raised to approximately 436 deg. 
and the amount of heat which can be imparted to the 
steam within a limit of 620 deg. is correspondingly re- 





Interior of the Firebox Before Placing the Arch—The Fire 
Tubes Fill the Boiler Barrel 


duced. Until it is determined what effect will be pro- 
duced by a combination of high pressures and high 
temperatures, it was considered safer not to exceed the 
above maximum temperature. 


Fuel Economy 


The main purpose throughout the design of this loco- 
motive has been to make available the increase in economy 
and capacity provided by the greater expansion range 
of pressures considerably higher than those commonly 
employed. Considering the latent heat of evaporation as 
a fixed charge which must be distributed over the addi- 
tional heat applied to build up the pressure to its working 
point, it is evident that considerable thermal advantage is 
to be gained by increasing the working pressure and thus 
decreasing the amount of latent heat which must be 
charged against each pound of useful pressure. The 
total heat in one pound weight of steam at 200 Ib. pres- 
sure, is 1,199 B.t.u., but 1,150 B.t.u. remain in the steam 
after it has expanded down to atmospheric pressure, a 
difference of 49 heat units per pound. To. raise the 
steam from 200 to 350 Ib. requires a fraction over 7 
additional heat units while the expansion range has been 
increased 75 per cent. 

The calculated improvements in economy, which are 
expected from this design, are 15 per cent less fuel per 
drawbar horsepower-hour from the increase in pressure: 
a reduction of 12 per cent in fuel per drawbar horse- 
power-hour attributable to the boiler, because of the 
generation of 75 per cent instead of 40 per cent of the 
steam in the firebox and the improved circulation in the 
water-tube type of construction, and a reduction of 17 
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per cent in fuel by compound expansion in the cylinders. 
his amounts to a combined estimated saving of approxi- 
mately 39 per cent in the fuel consumption per drawbar 
horsepower-hour. 
The principal dimensions and proportions are as 
follows 


TABLE OF DIMENSIONS, WEIGHTS AND PROPORTIONS 





DOE: sieve eetenbte ceaskeestaeneaehews American Locomotive Co. 
NED. eke ins hh ho aiburd es Bioware ied Delaware & Hudson 
Tie. OE. BUI 6a 5 6 di cikccccesesecncel 2-8-0 

DE, nc beibhnwedaddbkadieneires kau Freight 

Cylinders, diameter and stroke............ 2314 ~y and 41 in. by 30 in. 

Valve QOOT, tyPl....cccccrecccescccccses Youn 

Pe ee MGB 6 nce cviestccacscs H. P12 in.; L.P.—14 in. 
BEQMIMNUES tTAVEE.. 00 cc cc ccsccececcce 9 in. 

Weights in working order: 
Sarre eee — ll 
SS 2” Sea eee 49,500 Ib. 

I Be i i a ra te 348,000 Ib. 

I aig wets re he ead al bled eae a 197,800 Ib. 
Wheel bases: 

Dt Sibi tenatesnnbadsekes eeeees een 18 ft. 

0 SS nn pee 18 ft. 

Total engine eee | * 

Total engine and tender................ 65 ft. 734 in. 

Wheels, diameter outside tires: 
Oa in. 

SS ea ere 36 in. 

Journals, diameter and length: ; . 
i Cn nt eek nh b eke wee ashe een 12 in. by 14 in. 
EE | MS ene dice Bein e eee weet 11 in, by 14 in. 
Dt Meichavtctiuckedanvdsxeeneuasene 7 in. by 15 in. 

Boiler: 

BL A dendiceteindenw sk DAMiRmcnanedell Combined water and fire tube 
Pt ic cectvgndeabsaawnaea ad 350 Ib. 
i rere Bituminous and anthracite mixed 
Diameter, ee A I kn a bees Ke 61% in. 
Firebox, length and width.............. 137 in. by 74% in. 
Arch tubes, number and diameter... . . ..6—3% in. 
Fire tubes, number and diameter........ 145—2 in. 
Fire flues, number and diameter......... 42—5% in. 
Length over tube sheets. ............20. 15 ft. 
CE Sk dencnceceeeciseccnsenesies 71.4 sq. ft. 
Heating surfaces: 
PE bank hs dete chasneen és eee eee 1,124 sq. ft. 
NN ia ee Saline ahh 8 Wik a 63 sq. ft. 
I ii Gas hae eae AS ecu 6 uke wed eae 1,132 sq. ft. 
PE bacnesénsdaneneenredenaeencieces 881 sq. ft. 
Ue TTT ee 3,200 sq. ft. 
ee ee err 579 sq. ft. 
Comb. evaporative and superheating....3,779 sq. ft. 

Tender: 
wii aned ce eewes taecenwed 9,000 gal. 
PE, CS con dacce cee Gecbatetacwes 15% tons 

General data estimated: 

Rated tractive force, simple............. 84,300 Ib. 
Rated tractive force, compound.......... 70,300 Ib. 
Pe nicensnebeensbeneedeerncegaces 19,700 Ib. 
Weight proportions: 
Weight on drivers + total weight engine, 
POT COME. occ cccccccccvecsccesecccccece 86 
W —— on drivers + tractive force, sim- 7 
J.0 
WwW Right on drivers + tractive force, com- i 
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I. C. C. Criticised 


Wasuineoton, D. C. 

HE Agricultural Conference, appointed by Presi- 

dent Coolidge to recommend measures for the 

improvement of the conditions of the farmers, 
has submitted to the President another report on the 
subject of farm relief legislation in which it criticises 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for neglecting its 
“responsibility as an advocate of the shipper” and devel- 
oping into a court. The law creating the commission, 
the report says, intended that it should “act not only as 
an arbiter or judge between shippers on the one hand 
and railroads on the other but also as an investigator 
and advocate for the shipping public in general.” 

In another part of the report, however, the commission 
finds that disastrous effects have resulted from the 
exercise by many federal departments of both service 
and regulatory functions dealing with the same com- 
modity or industry and it recommends a separation of 
such functions. It believes that the creation of some 
inter-departmental agency charged with the duty to study 
the matter of the accumulation of duplicate data, statis- 
tics, etc., by different branches of the government and to 
promote inter-departmental co-ordination in the assem- 
bling and use of government information, would be a 
wise and effective step toward better administration. 
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Regarding the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
report says: 

“It is unfortunate that in more recent years the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has failed or has been 
unable to recognize its responsibility as an advocate of 
the shipper and has developed into a court. The methods 
of procedure and the practices that have been developed 
are constantly making it more difficult for a shipper to 
obtain redress. 

“The cost of employing counsel and the necessary 
experts makes its almost impossible for the ordinary 
citizen to get a hearing. There are few, if any, courts 
where it is more expensive or more difficult to obtain 
relief, neither is there any court more deliberate in reach- 
ing its decisions after a case is presented. 

“It is apparent to the conference that multiplication 
of work in the Interstate Commerce Commission during 
recent years, together with limited funds, have contributed 
to the present situation. 

“The situation is such, however, that a farmer repre- 
senting an unorganized industry and who is not in a 
position to retain traffic and legal advisors cannot expect 
ample consideration from the commission unless some 
agency is provided whereby it will be the duty of some 
one to represent agriculture in hearings before it. 

“It is the feeling of the conference that problems 
coming before the Interstate Commerce Commission are 
so closely allied with marketing and distribution that such 
work on behalf of the farmer could well be undertaken 
by the Federal Co-operative Marketing Board, proposed 
in the preliminary legislative report of the conference.” 


Opposition to Woodlock 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 

RESIDENT COOLIDGE’S appointment of 

Thomas F. Woodlock of New York as a member 

of the Interstate Commerce Commission has again 
aroused the ire of Democratic members of Congress from 
the Southeast and the Southwest, who have long been 
objecting because an appointment has not been made 
from their sections of the country. The opposition is 
taking the form of efforts to hold up confirmation of the 
appointment by the Senate and Senator Trammell of 
Florida has introduced a bill to provide that commis- 
sioners shall be chosen from various named sections. 
While several Texas Congressmen have made speeches in 
the House declaring that the next appointment should 
have been made from that part of the country, and 
Southeastern senators have taken a similar position as 
to their own section, they apparently agree in failing to 
be satisfied with a New York Democrat who is said to 
have voted for Hughes in 1916 and Coolidge in 1924 for 
President. 

Representative Rayburn of Texas in a speech in the 
House on January 28 said that whereas the law provides 
that not more than six commissioners shall be members 
of the same political party he figured that there were 
already seven Republicans on the commission because 
Commissioner Eastman, who is supposed to be an inde- 
pendent, was formerly a Republican. This means, Mr. 
Rayburn said, that he certainly is not now a Democrat. 
Aside from this consideration, he said, “even the state 
of Texas, with its 15,000 miles of railroads, presents a 
transportation problem within itself that should be regis- 
tered in the Interstate Commerce Commission and its 
proceedings.” He also said that Mr. Woodlock had 
been recommended to the President by Frank A. Munsey 
and Matthew C. Brush and he read a list of the corporate 
directorates held by Mr. Brush. Senator Smith of South 
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Carolina, chairman of the Senate committee on interstate 
commerce, is leading the fight in the Senate against 
confirmation of Mr. Woodlock’s appointment, and the 
committee took no action at its meeting on Monday. 
Some of the Texas Representatives also expressed op- 
position to the appointment during the debate on the 
appropriation for the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

At the White House it was stated that the President 
had appointed Mr. Woodlock because of his great 
familiarity with railroad financial matters and the especial 
need for a man on the commission at this time of such 
qualifications because of the large number of important 
financial questions before the commission. Commissioner 
Potter, who resigned, effective on February 1, has been 
a member of the division of the commission which handles 
the finance docket and was also a member of the con- 
solidation committee. 

Senator Trammell’s bill proposes that the commission 
shall be composed of one member from each of the 
following geographical divisions of the United States: 
New England, North Atlantic states, South Atlantic 
states, Gulf states, Southern states, Great Lakes states, 
Central Western states, Southwestern states, Northwest- 
ern states, Pacific Coast states, and Central Interior states. 


Freight Car Loading 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
January 24 amounted to 924,254 cars, an increase 
of 32,773 cars as compared with the correspond- 
ing week of 1924 and of 54,790 cars as compared with 
1923. While this loading exceeds previous records for 
the corresponding week there was a decrease of 8,014 
cars as compared with the week before, largely due to 
lighter coal loading. Loading in the Eastern and South- 
ern districts and of livestock and coal was less than that 
for the corresponding week of last year, but all other 
districts and classes of commodities showed increases. 
The summary as compiled by the Car Service Division 
is given at the top of the next column. 
The increased demand for cars for loading has resulted 
in a reduction of the number of surplus freight cars to 
228,836 for the week of January 15-22. This included 
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Revenve Freicur Car Loapinc—Weexk Enpep Saturpay, January 24, 1925 


Districts 1925 1924 1923 
De csignuddacn sedan shwe wakes 210,261 212,614 207,428 
CY nid i ocieks cad phe eemaabi’ 185,123 179,866 192,013 
DE ocsscesedueeédbwtkdvne ie 49,888 39,985 32,337 
I eh ere ae i 139,016 139,071 131,225 
I a 123,302 113,825 117,251 
I, NN a ld eee eae 148,982 144,751 134,502 
I. Sib itharin wricnetntoanes te tetas rica © 67,637 61,369 54,708 
ee EE. vee tadcdecnddépenecna 339,921 319,945 306,461 

Commodities 
Grain and grain products........... 53,724 48,690 46,795 
DO Sede Kns audasmadebadenonien 33,011 35,699 34,974 
iT ectiidehnnendane ces whe eunawans 201,229 204,396 194,282 
¢ Soke wer TTTTirTrTrrrririr rT Tree 13,381 12,467 14,497 
PONE DOURUIED sctccvewiasseecenace 74,314 73,055 69,477 
Dl) Diewiehnagd casdane waeddeeetkean 10,278 8,530 11,253 
CR -¢cbubvey cused Saebedasen 239,064 225,648 211,816 
EELS aE 299,253 282,996 286,270 
ET ned n drowned ohn ohaeye Gannon 924,254 891,481 869,464 
2 eee ae eee 932,150 894,851 864,297 
January 10 ...... a ee 952,807 872,02 872,908 
= Par ee 765,727 706,292 767,296 
TS Pee are ae eee ianeien 646,880 615,419 
Cumulative total, four weeks........ 3 3,554,938 3,364,647 3,373,965 





77,964 coal cars and 109,082 box cars. The Canadian 
roads for the same week had a surplus of 26,900 freight 
cars, of which 22,850 were box cars and 300 were coal 
cars. 

Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada during the 
week ended January 24 totalled 50,433 cars. In the 
Eastern division the loadings decreased 747 cars from the 
previous week, the cold weather evidently having an 
effect. In the Western division the decrease was 920 cars, 
the decrease in coal loading accounting for 1,122 cars. 
Compared with the same week in 1924 the increase was 
4,782 cars, grain loading almost holding its own and 
merchandise, pulpwood, other forest products and mis- 
cellaneous freight recording good increases. 


Cumulative 


Total for Canada 
~ totals to date 
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Jan. 24, Jan. 17, Jan. 26, ———~ 
Commodity 1925 1925 1924 1925 1924 





Grain and grain products..... 6,734 6,626 6,990 23,461 31,448 
CS arenes 2,311 2,482 1,734 9,988 7,749 
oo See 3,944 6,467 4,550 25,358 21,538 
DM ttgeundnGecune abandon 334 315 223 1,232 916 
Te 2,688 2,647 2,568 9,874 9,393 
TUE. ésnvecécnrenesewe 4,338 4,506 3,644 14,057 10,803 
a arr 2,156 1,926 2,026 7,709 7,828 
Other forest products........ 3,339 2,826 2,619 10,191 9,342 
Dn stiGebehes hash ewesuns at 1,270 1,163 859 4,563 3,288 
Merchandise, 1. c. ].......... 13,907 13,327 11,575 50,933 44,997 
re 9,412 10,321 8,863 36,098 35,351 
Total cars loaded.......... 50,433 52,606 45,651 193,554 182,953 
Total cars received from con- 
EEE eadkwasesscewns 34,910 33,425 32.103 121,908 116,008 
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Two New Train-Rule Books 






Examples of latest kinks in practice in the east and in 
the far west 


HE New York, New Haven & Hartford and the 

Western Pacific have recently issued revised 

editions of their books of train rules, each con- 
taining numerous additions and changes which will make 
interesting reading for superintendents, trainmasters, dis- 
patchers and others who are familiar with this branch of 
railroad “literature,” and who are fortunate enough to 
get copies of one or both of the books. Comparisons of 
ideas (and of words) to be found in these latest products 
of the collective train-operator’s brain, with what has been 
printed on the same subjects in the past, will afford ma- 
terial for an unlimited amount of discussion. 

The New Haven book went into effect on January 1 
and the other one six months earlier. It would have been 
a pleasure to give to the readers of the Railway Age com- 
prehensive reviews of these books (separately); but a 
brief examination of their pages disclosed, in both cases, 
that the points of interest are so numerous—and so many 
questions of importance hinge on the construction of a 
single sentence, or on a citation from two or more pages, 
far apart from each other—that the only satisfactory 
review would involve the reprinting of the whole book, 
which limitations of space would forbid. 

It has been decided therefore, to be content with quota- 
tions and explanations of some of the more noticeable and 
instructive changes. These notes may serve at least as a 
partial guide for those readers who may wish to investi- 
gate further. 

Theoretically, the standard code, as issued by the 
American Railway Association (based on the successive 
revisions which have been made of the original code of 
1886) is a nearly complete compendium of the most essen- 
tial rules for safe and convenient practice in ordering the 
movement of trains on the standard American railroad. 
The blanks left in the various paragraphs, to be filled by 
individual roads “to suit their own requirements,” call, 
supposedly, for little more than brief additions or easily 
made changes. But in point of fact the changes and addi- 
tions which have been made by these two roads (which 
are not different in general character from those that have 
been coming into use all over the country during the last 
35 years) really produce a marked amplification of the 
original code; and it seems proper to treat these books, as 
we have done in our title, as works worthy of notice as 
independent productions. The original groundwork 
established by the “fathers” in the last century is, indeed, 
retained, but there is such a multitude of necessary points 
that the American Railway Association left untouched 
that each individual road’s book today furnishes material 
for an absorbing study on its own account. This situa- 
tion is unavoidable. A complete uniform code of train 
rules would be a great thing, and of undoubted useful- 
ness, educational and otherwise; but the ultra-democratic 
nature of the American railroad world makes such a thing 
impossible. There is no power which can make the min- 
ority submit to the majority. 

The two books here referred to are of particular in- 
terest because of their authors—that is, the authors of the 
changes. On the Western Pacific, Harry W. Forman, 
who is assistant to the general manager of that road, had 
a hand in the work; and Mr. Forman’s characteristics, 
with which readers of the Railway Age have often been 
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made acquainted, will be noted by the interested reader. 
Mr. Forman, during the past 25 years, has undoubtedly 
made a more thorough and fruitful study of American 
train rules than any other individual. The New Haven’s 
book is notable as the product of a comparatively small 
committee, working on the rules of a road that is 75 years 
old—parts of it 90 years—which operates in a very 
thickly settled territory and which has to meet the 





CONTENTS OF NEW HAVEN BOOK 








OGG aiectaseccnecawek  seelas Special for freight con- 
General Notic@.cccccccse cesses GE. 6.6654055000000 1104-1120 
General Rules.......... A to Z Special for yard conduct- 
DORR cscccccccccess (26) OTB cccccccesencesece 1124-.... 
i ES OO eee 1 to 115 PRMD cc5be0e-bec0sne 1125-1132 
—Including numerous supplementary Freight trainmen........ 1135-1141 

rules. (Example, 104, a, b, c.) Yard brakemen......... 1145-1146 

Rule 12 includes colored pictures. Switch tenders.......... 1147-1157 

Rules 19, 20, 21 and 24 include CO, 0004550005008 1160-1189 

colored pictures of front and rear Sate 9 AGURIS. cc cccccce 1190-1223 

train signals. Station. masters. ......0. 1230-1234 
Train order rules....... 201— 225 Master mechanics........ 1235-1238 
Forms of train orders... A to R Road foremen of engines. 1240-1243 
Interlocking and Block Engine dispatchers...... 1245-1251 

ED Too sec cnc 251— 284 Enginehouse foremen.... 1255-1263 

301— 329 Enginemen ..... éneeyode 1265-1307 
401-— 499 POPE. 4.06-606-006045400 1320-1326 
501— 515 Foremen car inspectors.. 1330-1336 
601— 628 Car. inspectors. .....0- +» 1337-1343 
Ree CORI vc nciccsses 694— ... Division engineers....... 1345-1349 
Outlying switches....... 701— 712 Track supervisors....... 1350-1355 
Distant switch signals... 715— 717 Section foremen......... 1356-1366 
Station signals.......... 720-— 721 Supervisor of bridges and 
a eae 735— 745 On 1368-1370 
ee 800-— 824 Division and district bridge 4 

DE EER case aneckeen .and building foremen.. 1371-1375 

ee ee ee Bridge and building fore- 

a | ne MGB. ccivecccse ceaeed's 1376-1381 
Motor hand cars........ 900— 911 Signal supervisors....... 1382-1388 
TE, AN ivvavaaee 915— 916 Signal inspectors and gen- 

Train dispatchers........ 930-941 . eral foremen.......... 1390-1391 
pO POLES 944— 957 Signal foremen.......... 1392-1396 
CET kvcachecteues 962— 989 Signal maintainers...... 1397-1402 
Passenger service....... 991-1014 Drawbridge operators... 1405-1410 
Special for passenger con- Crossing watchmen...... 1411-1417 

ae 1025-1044 Load dispatchers 1425-.... 
Ticket collectors........ 1095—.... Air brake rules......... 1501-1529 
Train baggagemen...... 1046-1057 TO oc isnntsesnss 1530-1544 
Passenger trainmen...... 1060-1078 Hours of service law.... l1- 29 
Freight service.......... 1080-1103 Hours of service register. ........ 

CONTENTS OF WESTERN PACIFIC BOOK 
Page Miscellaneous ..... 851— 871 

= We Mi acce oss seas . 128 Passenger service... 872- 887 

3 General rules...... Ato L 132 Freight service..... 888— 897 

4 Definitions ........ (26) 134 Freighttrain masters 898... 

F BED coescessnsaes 1— 107 135 Road foremen of en- 

(Rule 12 includes MEE sceceseeess 899- ... 
| ee D151-—D152 136 Chief train dis 
41 Train orders....... 201-— 223 SNOT 26066008 900- ... 
54 Forms of orders.... A-R 137 Telegraph repairmen 901-— 904 
(For double track) D-H 138 Station agents..... 905-— 934 
(For double track) D-R 145 Operators ......... 935- 952 
(For double track) D-S 148 Yard masters...... 953-— 963 
70 Signals— 150 Conductors ....... 964— 985 
71-79 Diagrams of train 154 Enginemen ........ 987-1018 
signals (10 pages) 159 Enginehouse foremen 1019-.... 
85 Automatic block sig- 159 Supervisor, bridges 
 Prereprere cre 500- 520 and buildings.... 1020-1024 
97 Interlocking signals, 160 Roadmasters ....... 1025-1029 
with illustrations. 600- 686 161 Extra gang, section, 
113 General regulations. 800- 871 bridge and tunnel 
Requirements for FOTEMION coccccecs 1030-1055 
employment.... 801-— 804 166 Track watchmen... 1056-1063 
Deportment ..... 805- 818 167 Car imspectors..... 1064-1068 
Guarding against in- 169 Air brakes......... 1070-1094 
juries and _  acci- 174 Personal injuries... 1096-1102 
ee ere 820-— 839 177. Explanation of Rule4 ........ 
Explosives and fire. 840— 846 182 Speed table........ wsccces ° 
Speed of trains.... 847-— 850 
most exacting conditions of congestion and costly 
operation. This present code may be called a refined 


revision, being based on a very thorough revision made 
in 1914—and the two committees, ten years apart, were 
made up in large part of the same men. 

The non-standard sections of these books—those por- 
tions beyond rule 699—are also of special interest to any 
one who examines train rule work in detail. A detailed 
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comparison of the two roads’ work on this portion is 
not practicable, under present conditions, but as a sug- 
gestion of comparisons which have a potential value we 
show lists of the contents of each of the books (includ- 
ing both the standard and the non-standard portions). 


Notes on Rules 1-199 


The general rules (lettered, A-L) are extended on the 
New Haven road, 14 being added, M to Z, inclusive. Rule 
G prohibits not only intoxicants but narcotics. These ad- 
ditional New Haven rules embody some repetitions; rule 
N, for example, being an amplification of a part of the 
“General Notice.” Rule Z is as follows: 

The several Federal and State Hours of Service Laws for employees 
connected with train operation contemplate that employees in this service 
shall have ample rest and be physically and mentally fit for the performance 
of their duties. Such employees are prohibited from using their time while 
off duty in a manner that may unfit them for the safe, prompt and efficient 
performance of their respective duties. They mst use their time off duty 
primarily for obtaining ample and proper rest. 

Definitions. The New Haven omits “superior direc- 
tion” as on this road all trains of the same class are 
superior to opposing trains to their schedule meeting 
point. In the Western Pacific definitions the last one 
reads as follows: “With Caution—to run at restricted 
speed, according to conditions, prepared to stop short of a 
train, engine, car, misplaced switch or other obstruction, 
or before reaching a stop signal. Where circumstances 
require, train must be preceded by a flagman.” 

Rule 4, in the Western Pacific book is followed by 
4-A and 4-B dealing with new time tables and bulletin 
boards. 

Rule 14. The New Haven road has 12 different 
whistle signals for recalling flagmen, one for each direc- 
tion on each of six main tracks. 

Rule 17. This rule, regulating the use of head-lights, 
is amplified by the Western Pacific to fill about a page. 

Rule 21, on the Western Pacific, provides for illumi- 
nated train indicators; on the New Haven white signals 
are omitted on freights running on double track lines. 

Rule 34. Both roads have the latest standard rule 
which requires all members of crews to call signals by 
name, when practicable, as the train approaches the 
signal. 

Rule 35. This is omitted in the New Haven book. 
Rules 36-70 inclusive, are blank in the standard. The 
New Haven has introduced, at this point, rules Nos. 40 
to 44 inclusive, on the designation and use of tracks. 
Rule 44 describes the procedure for running trains 
against the current of traffic. 

Rule 72. All reference to superiority by direction is 
omitted on the New Haven. 

Rule 86. The words “unless otherwise provided,” with 
which this rule begins in the standard code, are omitted 
in the New Haven book, and the same omission is 
noticeable at numerous other places in the book. In the 
Western Pacific book, the rule reads, “Except within 
block signal limits” an inferior train must, etc. 

Rule 87. On the Western Pacific, rule S-87 (A) reads 
“should there be occasion to do so, brakemen and firemen 
must remind conductors and enginemen of the time of 
opposing superior trains which must be cleared.” A 
similar injunction will be found in rules 210 and 211. 

Rule or. The Western Pacific time interval is 10 
minutes; New Haven 5 minutes, except when following 
a train carrying passengers, when it is 10 minutes. From 
a paragraph in rule 93 it appears that the term “passen- 
ger” includes caretakers of freight and also employees 
not engaged in handling the train; and attention is called 
to the fact that this provision may apply in the case of 
a work train. 

Rule 94. The New Haven omits the standard rule but 
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has one of its own, directing conductors and enginemen 
in trouble to send a message to the superintendent, both 
signing it, and assuring him that their train will be kept 
where it is and will be protected in both directions. 

Rule 96. The Western Pacific rule is more complete 
than the standard, and quite different. 

Rule 99. The Western Pacific flagging rule specifies a 
distance of one-quarter mile for the first torpedo and 
one-half mile for the next two. This rule, with its sup- 
plements, fills nearly two pages. The New Haven, fol- 
lowing the standard, does not specify distance. On the 
Western Pacific Rule 99 A reads: “During momen- 
tary stops at stations, the flagman of a passenger train 
must take position with flagman’s signals at least thirty 
feet from rear of train. 

Rule roo, on the Western Pacific says that when a 
passenger flagman goes back, the conductor must take 
his place. 

Rule 104. The Western Pacific follows this with rules 
104 A, B, C, D, E, F, G and H; three pages about man- 
agement of switches. 

Rule ro8. This time-honored rule, covering cases of 
doubt or uncertainty, appears in the Western Pacific 
code as 107, various changes having been made in rules 
preceding this. 

In the standard code, Numbers. 109 to 200, inclusive, 
are blank. The Western Pacific inserts here two rules 
peculiar to double track operations. 

The New Haven introduces here seven rules covering 
various points. The last of these, No. 115, is designed 
to make certain pages of the time table supplements to 
the permanent rule book, thus, in effect, giving these 
time table rules (and also bulletins and circulars, when 
properly numbered) the same force and authority as the 
book. This rule 115 reads: “Rules 116 to 200 inclusive, 
in the time table, are supplementary to the foregoing. 
Special instructions amending or supplementing these 
rules will appear in the time table under general or 
division special instructions, or may be issued in writing 
over the signature of the superintendent, with the 
approval of the General Superintendent in the form of 
bulletins or circulars.” 


Train Order Rules 


Rule 201 in the New Haven book refers to “train 
orders” but after that, the word “orders” alone is used. 

Rule 206. This rule, on the Western Pacific, with 
206 A, 206 B, 206 C, and 206 D includes definite rules 
for spelling, etc., in sending orders by telephone; the New 
Haven, however, in these rules retains the phrase “if 
desired” in several places. Western Pacific Rule 206 A 
allows a train detoured over the track of another company 
to retain its rights after having returned ; and within block 
signal limits Rule 210 says that an order may be sent to 
the engineman, instead of being delivered personally by 
the conductor. 

Rule 211. The Western Pacific book limits the use of 
form 19 as follows: “The 19 form of train order must 
not be used to restrict a superior train for an opposing 
inferior train, nor to meet extras, unless sent to the 
operator at the meeting or waiting station and issued for 
all trains concerned before reaching such station.” The 
New Haven rule says: “A 19 order must not be used 
for Form F orders on single track nor to restrict the 
right or schedule of a train, except that it may be used 
for Form B orders, and (on double, three or more tracks 
only) for Forms E and F. 

Rule 221. On the Western Pacific the train order 
signal stands normally at stop; on the New Haven it 
stands normally at proceed except when used as a block 
signal. 
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New Haven rules 224 and 225, regulate the use of the 
telephone dispatching circuit by conductors and engine- 
men. 


Block and Interlocking Signal Rules 


The New Haven includes in the definitions the fol- 
lowing : 

“In Rear of a Signal. Before reaching the signal.” 

“In Advance of a Signal. After passing the signal.” 
Following the definitions, there are ten pages of general 
signal rules, including two pages of colored illustrations 
showing the types of fixed signals in use (this being 
followed in a subsequent page by illustrations showing 
aspects more in detail). The New Haven definition of 
the indication of a caution signal is, “Reduce speed at 
once and proceed at speed not exceeding 25 miles an 
hour, prepared to stop at the next signal.” 

Rule 509. ‘This rule is amplified, in both books, at 
considerable length. Rule 509c, on the New Haven, pro- 
vides for “grade signals,” automatic block signals marked 
with a yellow disk to indicate that the signal may be 
passed in the stop position by freight trains without the 
observance of the rule to come to a full stop. 


“GENERAL REGULATIONS” 


This is the heading, in the Western Pacific book, of 
the chapter following that on interlocking. Rules 805, 
1013 and 1038 read as follows: (805) Employees should 
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cultivate a graciousness of manner, not only in dealing 
with the public, but also with fellow employees. Always 
have in mind the importance of answering questions 
promptly, cheerfully and otherwise exhibiting a spirit 
of friendly accommodation. Short, curt replies give 
offense. (1013) An engineman or fireman having less 
than the prescribed experience must not handle the lead- 
ing engine of a passenger train. (1038) Should a [track] 
gang work between another gang and their flag or flag- 
man, they will display a yellow flag between the rails 100 
ft. from where working, in the direction of the other 
gang, as a warning to approaching trains. When a gang 
passes another gang at work, it is the duty of the foreman 
of the passing gang to ascertain what signals they have 
displayed and be governed accordingly. 

To readers not familiar with train rules it should be 
stated that, as intimated at the beginning of this article, 
the variety of interesting points in these books is endless, 
precluding adequate notice even of the more salient 
features. This is true, particularly, of the non-standard 
portion of the books—Rules 700 to 1,600. The three 
rules quoted in the paragraph immediately preceding this 
one are merely examples taken at random. In the latter 
half of the book—of both books—the subject changes 
almost as frequently and as abruptly as in a dictionary. 
This will explain the absence of anything in the nature 
of a concluding summary. 


Georgia Floods—Worst in 84 Years 


Important railroads blocked two weeks—Roadway and 
bridge damages amount to millions—Six- 
hundred-mile detours 


’ VHE Atlantic Coast Line announced on Monday, 
February 2, the resumption of direct through 
train service between Richmond, Va., and Jack- 

sonville, Fla., after an interruption, due to widespread 

floods which had blocked the road in Georgia, of about 
two weeks, necessitating detours of unprecedented 
length, and lengthening by about 24 hours many impor- 
tant passenger runs. And the fortunes of this road were 
not different from those of the Seaboard Air Line for 
similar distances; the other roads in the flooded territory 
had troubles of the same kind, though less extensive. 
The floods are declared to be the greatest in that region 
since 1841. Long-continued rains in January sent tor- 
rents of water from the lower Blue Ridge highlands 
across the plains to the sea and to the Gulf of Mexico, 
washing away bridges and flooding tracks across whole 
states, the abnormal conditions extending north to Vir- 
ginia and west along the Gulf coast. The railroads from 

\tlanta southward on the high land between the Flint 

and the Chattahoochee rivers were immune, and the lines 

from Macon to Jacksonville were open at all times. 

The destruction was spread over a very large mileage 
of railroad and repair forces, working at highest pressure, 
began restoration at many points, while blockades at other 
points were still unmanageable, the floods receding very 
slowly; so that roadway officers are expecting to have 
all lines passable by February 9. 

Highways have, of course, suffered greatly, and some 
towns have been marooned for days, but no loss of life 


has been reported. Towns prominently mentioned are 
Ludowici, Dover, Townsend and Newton. 

The most costly single railroad break was near Doctor- 
town, Ga., south of Savannah, where on January 21 the 
abutments of the Atlantic Coast Line bridge over the 
Altamaha river were weakened and several miles of track 
inundated. The line from Savannah to Jesup was closed 
for about two weeks, and for a part of this time the 
suspension of traffic extended northward to Yemas- 
see, S. C. p 

During the first few days of the flood the Atlantic Coast 
Line ran its southbound through trains from Florence, 
S. C. by way of Augusta to Atlanta (over 300 miles from 
Florence) and thence via Macon and Albany to Jackson- 
ville, a total deour of over 600 miles. Later these 
trains traveled on their normal route to Savannah and 
thence via Macon to Albany over the Central of Georgia. 
At Albany they returned to A. C. L. rails. 

The Seaboard Air Line diverted its Florida trains at 
Hamlet, N. C., to its own line to Atlanta (324 
miles from Hamlet), and from Atlanta they were 
run by the Southern to Macon and thence by the 
Georgia Southern & Florida. The Seaboard’s first trouble 
was at the Altamaha river on the 22nd. The officers 
expect to restore this line by February 7. Since Tuesday 
of this week S. A. L. trains have been using the Atlantic 
Coast Line between Savannah and Jacksonville. 

The Southern Railway was blocked between Macon 
and Atlanta January 19 and 20, and between Jesup and 
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Lumber City from January 19 to 26. The Central of 
Georgia had a washout between Macon and Fort Valley 
on the 18th, but resumed service on the 20th. Its line 
between Macon and Savannah was closed to passenger 
traffic from the morning of January 20 until the evening 
of January 26 and there were also short interruptions 
on various branch lines. 

All lines entering Brunswick were closed on account 
of high water for varying periods, but were opened on 
February 2. 

The Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic was blocked 
between Manchester and Fitzgerald from January 19 to 
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All rail lines crossing the Chattahoochee river south 
of Atlanta had to detour to the bridge at Columbus, Ga., 
where the Central of Georgia crossing was the only spot 
not flooded. Train service between Atlanta and New 
Orleans was demoralized at many points. 

Much freight as well as passenger traffic was detoured. 
At Macon on the 3lst it was said that most of the 
freight congestion in that region had been cleared up. 


THREE UNNECESSARY Deatus. W. H. Holman, an engineman 
of the Atlantic Coast Line jumped off his engine (train No. 57, 
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Principal Lines of Railroad in Georgia Affected by January Floods and by Re-routing of Trains 


the 22nd. The Georgia Southern & Florida had several 
washouts near Vienna on the 18th, but these were soon 
repaired. The Georgia & Florida was in trouble near 
Douglas for several days. 

Railroad traffic suffered also along the Gulf coast from 
Tampa, Fla., to New Orleans, and Tallahassee, Fla., was 
marooned from all connections to the north for about 
a week. 

All traffic had to move over the Seaboard Air Line from 
there via Jacksonville, the crossing of the Chattahoochee 
river being impassable. 


second section) near Manor, Ga., on January 21, and was fatally 
injured; and the fireman could give no explanation of the strange 
act. Holman had set the brakes in emergency and then had leaped 
off without a word to the fireman. It is conjectured that he 
imagined that he saw some danger ahead. Engineman John 
Wrassman and Fireman Harry Heron, of the Pennsylvania, 
jumped off their engine (a westbound freight) near Greenfield, 
Ind., on January 18 and both are reported killed or fatally injured. 
In this case there was actual danger and Wrassman had set the 
brakes to avoid striking a freight train in front; but his train 
stopped before it reached the one ahead. 















Moving Trains Without Wire Service 


Middle-western roads show ingenuity in overcoming great 
handicaps during sleet storm 


NE of the worst sleet storms ever experienced 
swept over the central west shortly before last 
Christmas, virtually wiping out all wire com- 
munication, and imposing a severe burden upon the opera- 
tion of the railroads in that territory. The manner in 
which the railroad officers and employees kept their lines 

















A Scene of Winter Destruction 


open and their trains moving with remarkably short 
delays and without accidents constitutes a striking tribute 
to their ability and ingenuity. Many of the extraordinary 
methods which they were forced to adopt to avert the 
complete tieup of their lines are interesting. We are able 
to describe some of them through the courtesy of the 
various officers in the affected districts of the Illinois 
Central, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and the Mis- 
souri Pacific. 

The storm was most severe over an area 175 miles in 
length and 110 miles in width. For approximately 36 
hours before the temperature fell to the freezing point, 
rain had fallen almost continuously. As the temperature 
dropped, ice began to form on the wires and trees until in 
the evening of December 18, wires and limbs of trees 
were covered so thickly with ice that they began to break. 
Throughout the night of December 18 the sleet continued 
to accumulate to such an extent as to practically destroy 
95 per cent of the trees and telegraph, telephone and elec- 
tric light wires, together with the poles which had held 
them. <A test made on the Springfield division of the Illi- 
nois Central showed. that there was an accumulation of 
134 lb. of ice per foot of exposed wire or approximately 


446 tons of ice per mile of wire. Through this destruc- 


tion of their telegraph wires the railways were confronted 
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with the problem of operating their trains entirely with- 
out telegraph train orders. 

The problem was met on the Springfield division of the 
Illinois Central by handling trains entirely on timetable 
rights. Train dispatchers were started from headquarters 
on the first available trains to establish temporary head- 
quarters at the first points where they found communica- 
tion possible. Trainmasters and traveling engineers also 
went on the first trains, establishing temporary head- 
quarters at the different intermediate terminals on the 
division. By sending orders, instructions and other com- 
munications to southbound trains on regularly scheduled 
northbound trains, it was possible to operate passenger 
trains on a considerably delayed schedule during the first 




















1% lb. of Ice Covered Each Foot of Wire 


hours of the storm. The loss of telephone and telegraph 
wires was not the only difficulty experienced since all of 
the color light and semaphore signals, together with the 
interlocking plants, were completely out of service. The 
storm was weathered on the Springfield division without a 
train accident or personal injury of any sort. 

On the Illinois division of the Illinois Central the same 
plan was followed—as many repair gangs were placed on 
the lines as possible with orders to restore one wire for 
telegraphing immediately, leaving the signal wires as well 
as the other telephone wires for later repair. The trains 
were moved on the single track line between Gilman and 
Clinton under flag protection, flagmen and officers going 
ahead on motor cars. On this division after the line had 
been cleared of trains which had been longest delayed, a 
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train order was put into effect at Clinton reversing the 
rights of north bound first-class trains, giving the south- 
bound trains right of track for a period of 36 hours. This 
was done to permit the southbound trains to leave Gilman 
on time, allowing the northbound trains to move against 
their schedules without train order. Northbound trains 
were being more or less delayed on the St. Louis terminal 
and Springfield divisions so that it was not possible for 
them to leave Clinton on their scheduled departing time 
anyway. After this was done little difficulty was ex- 
perienced in moving trains over the single track territory 
and by 4 p.m. on December 19 train service was prac- 
tically re-established, notwithstanding the fact that no 
communication had then been opened up. This territory 
is one of the heaviest single track districts on the Illinois 
Central, having approximately 30 train movements per 
day. On the Wisconsin division of the Illinois Central the 
first move was to obtain an accurate check of wire and 
line conditions. Dispatchers covered the entire distance 
on passenger trains, making reports to division headquar- 
ters, by mail to the first open office where they were for- 
warded by wire. Arrangements were then made to run 
trains on schedules, filling each-schedule on the timetable 
with at least one section. With dispatchers distributed 
over the territory in which no wires were available train 
orders were sent by passenger trains to opposing inferior 
class trains. 

The Burlington was hit most severely in the territory 
between St. Louis, Mo., and Hannibal. On this line 10 
regular passenger trains in each direction and 8 regular 
freight trains are operated daily. Under timetable rules 
nothbound trains are superior by direction to trains in 
the same class southbound so that the opportunity to 
move southbound trains depended upon the regularity of 
adherence to schedule of those going in the opposite 
direction. The problem was most severe at St. Louis 
where departing train schedules were so close together 
at various times during the day that any delay to an out- 
bound train would set its schedule close to or behind the 
schedule of the following train, so that the southbound 
trains which were waiting at meeting points might find 
a northbound train so late on its own schedule that when 
it did arrive the southbound train would still be unable to 
move on account of the closely following northbound 
train. The practice of operating the double track line 
between St. Louis and Machens without orders was fol- 
lowed successfully although trains were delayed somewhat 
by reason of the automatic signals being out of service 
through freezing. However, the automatic signals of the 
light type between Louisiana and Hannibal, although 
without power for seven days, gave excellent service on 
their storage batteries. The southbound trains used vari- 
ous means of flagging against overdue trains, principally 
by section foremen or signal maintainers carrying flag- 
men on motor cars at a safe distance in advance of their 
trains. In some cases where a highway was free of trees, 
wires and poles and parallel to railroad tracks, flagmen 
were carried ahead by automobiles during daylight hours. 
The Burlington was particularly successful in anticipating 
closely the probable departure of the northbound trains 
from the St. Louis terminal which was badly congested, 
and in using an officer to ride one train and leave writ- 
ten instructions with operators at Machens and points 
north to hold following trains until a certain time, con- 
tinuing north until he found an opposing train, allowing 
it this time. This really amounted to dispatching by train 
rather than by wire. 

One of the officers would leave St. Louis on the 2:15 
p.m. train and after checking the situation and securing 
the best information as to when the 7:30 p.m., 9 p.m. 
and 11:55 p.m. trains would probably depart, leave time 
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orders with the operator at the end of the double track 
to hold these trains until a certain time. He would con- 
tinue north until the four afternoon inbound trains were 
found, delivering instructions to the first three and 
accompanying the fourth train back to the double track 
where all trains were free to move. Freight movement 
was almost entirely discontinued during the first 24 hours 
following the storm, after which the usual number of 
freight trains, averaging 10 each way, was run. 

Aside from the loss of 35 miles of poles and wire on 
its Eastern division between St. Louis and Jefferson City, 
the “bottle-neck” of the road, the Missouri Pacific’s great- 
est difficulty was the congestion that developed on the 
St. Louis terminal in and around the Union passenger 








Wires and Poles Destroyed by Sleet on Illinois Central 


station. That congestion was made worse because of the 
pall of smoke and fog which settled down over the city 
and made it impossible for trainmen to see the signals at 
a distance of more than a few feet. The fact that all 
railroads operating in and out of St. Louis were affected 
alike tended to increase the confusion, as did the extra 
traffic due to the Christmas season. 

It early developed that it required anywhere from three 
to seven hours to get an incoming passenger train into the 
Union station from either Washington avenue station or 
Tower Grove on account of congestion in the terminal. 
Therefore, one ‘of the first things the Missouri Pacific 
did was to charter a fleet of motor buses and hold them in 
readiness at Tower Grove and Washington avenue. In- 
coming trains were met at those points by officers, and 
passengers were unloaded and taken into the Union station 
in a very few minutes in the buses. This enabled hun- 
dreds of passengers to make connections with outbound 
trains which they otherwise would have missed. The 
buses were kept available day and night throughout 
Friday night, Saturday, Saturday night and Sunday. 

A business car was moved into the Union station and 
set on one of the passenger tracks near the station mas- 
ter’s office. Two telephone wires were run into this car 
and a porter and a cook installed to provide sandwiches and 
coffee all day and night. This business car was made the 
base of operations and from it shifts of officers and men 
were located at the Union station, at the Washington ave- 
nue station, at Tower Grove and Broadway passenger 
stations and in the Rankin passenger terminal yards and 
at the roundhouse. 

Constant running records were kept on the arrival and 
departure and location of all trains being operated. Dead 
freight had to be tied up but live stock was picked up 
wherever found along the line and run into the terminal in 
extra trains dispatched as second and third sections of 
passenger trains. Division officers rode all trains between 
Berger and Grays Summit where the situation was worst 
and a considerable amount of traffic was moved. 
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Wood Preservers 


Hold Convention 


Recent developments in science of timber preservation given 
important place on the program 


EW processes for the preservation of timber, im- 

proved methods of treatment, economies in plant 

operation and records of service in the use of 
treated wood comprised the principal subjects discussed 
by the twenty-first annual convention of the American 
\Wood-Preservers’ Association which was held at the 
Congress hotel, Chicago, on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday of this week. As in previous years the pro- 
gram consisted of the reports of regular standing com- 
mittees of the association and of papers prepared by in- 
dividual members which reflected the close co-operation 
maintained between the association and the staff of the 
Forest Products Laboratory of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture at Madison, Wis., in the ad- 
vancement of the science of timber preservation and the 
conservation of the nation’s forest resources. E. J. Stock- 
ing, Chicago, president of the association, presided over 
the various sessions. 

At the closing session the following officers were an- 
nounced as having been elected for the coming year: 
President, S. D. Cooper, assistant manager of treating 
plants, A. T. & S. F., Topeka, Kans. ; first vice-president, 
C. F. Ford, supervisor tie and timber supply, C., R. I. 
& P., Chicago; second vice-president, O. C. Steinmayer, 
manager, Canada Creosoting Company, Toronto, Ont. ; 
secretary-treasurer, P. R. Hicks, manager Service 
Bureau, American Wood Preservers’ Association, Chi- 
cago. Members executive committee: E. S. Park, vice- 
president and general manager, New England Wood Pre- 
serving Company, Nashua, N. H.; Galen Wood, chemist, 
Port Reading Creosoting Plant, C. R. R. of N. J.-P. 
& R., Port Reading, N. J. 


Zinc Chloride and Petroleum 
Impregnation in One Operation 


One of the most important developments in the timber 
preservation industry that was recorded in the proceed- 
ings of this convention was the discovery of a process for 
impregnating timber with zinc chloride and petroleum in 
one operation, the pertinent feature of this development 
being the emulsification of the zinc chloride solution and 
the oil whereby the ties or other timbers may be subject 
to treatment with an emulsion of the two materials. Here- 
tofore, efforts to carry out treatment with zinc chloride 
and oil necessitated two separate stages during which the 
timber was treated in turn with one material and then 
the other. 

The report on this subject was presented by A. M. 
Howald, senior industrial fellow, Mellon Institute of In- 
lustrial Research, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., who conducted the experiments in the laboratory 
and also supervised the treatment carried out according 
to this process in a 10-tie test cylinder in the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe timber preserving plant at So- 
merville, Tex. Examination of ties treated according to 
this method indicates that satisfactory impregnation of 
both materials is being obtained. Estimates of cost based 

the experiments carried on thus far, assuming an 
impregnation of 8 Ib. of oil and ¥% lb. of zine chloride, 
with petroleum oil at four cents per gallon and zinc 
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chloride at six cents per pound, indicates a cost of 7.175 
cents per cubic foot of timber treated, including the cost 
of the power required for emulsifying the materials. This 
investigation is being continued by the treatment of a lot 
of 3,500 ties at the Somerville plant. 


Is the Treatment and Use of 
Partly Decayed Ties Justified? 

Another pertinent feature of the program was a paper 
by W. H. Long, forest pathologist, Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, United States Department of Agriculture, 
Albuquerque, N. M., which reviewed the results of ex- 
periments made on ties evidencing incipient decay for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether ordinary treating pro- 
cesses would completely sterilize the affected parts. These 
investigations covered specimens of several species of fir, 
spruce and yellow pine and led to the following con- 
clusions : 

Ties of high altitude species given a treatment with preliminary 
steaming were thoroughly sterilized. 

Texas pine ties were found to be sterilized in most cases. 

The usual treatment given to western pine will have to be 
modified somewhat in order to sterilize all these ties. 

The results obtained from semi-treated rot proved that the pre- 
servative did not kill the various kinds of fungus present and 
therefore raises some doubt as to the value of sound ties where the 
heartwood is only semi-treated. 

The bearing which these tests have on the general sub- 
ject of tie treatment was succinctly stated in this paper, 
the statement being abstracted below as offering some 
food for thought to all who are concerned with the pur- 
chase, treatment and use of ties. 

In view of the rapidly decreasing supply of timber, 
which is being cut about four times as fast as it is grown, 
all users of wood should put forth every effort toward 
conserving what is left. Is it not time that this associa- 
tion began to give serious consideration to the using of 
slightly infected ties whose physical properties are but 
little, if at all, injured by the small amount of incipient 
rot present? Why should thousands upon thousands of 
slightly defective ties be left in the woods to rot and 
greatly to increase the fire hazard during a long period 
of years when much of this timber can be sterilized even 
by the present treatments ? 

The question immediately arises as to the maximum 
amount of rot in a tie which should be allowed under the 
heading of “ties physically uninjured but slightly in- 
fected with rot.” This is a question that can safely be 
left to the physicists. I would suggest as a starting point 
for discussion that the maximum amount of decay allowed 
in a tie be 1% in. in diameter. Do you believe that a tie 
would be materially weakened if a hole 1% in. in diam- 
eter were bored through its center from end to end? 
Such a hole would certainly weaken the tie, if it be weak- 
ened at all, more than a similar core of slightly infected 
wood. In fact, very few ties that show a maximum of 

4 in. in diameter of defect in one end would show any 
defect in the other. All ties that are to be treated should 
be edged before treatment, otherwise the presence of rot 
in the tie might not be noticed. All stains and discolora- 
tions in the heartwood as well as visible rot pockets should 
be classified as rot. 

Some may claim that when you once allow a slight 





































































































amount of decay in ties your inspector will become care- 
less and accept ties which contain more than the maximum 
amount of rot. This same argument could be used 
against inspectors when they are classifying the ties as to 
size. Do you not believe that the time is near at hand, if 
not on us, when railroads which annually use millions of 
feet of timber should begin to conserve this rapidly dimin- 
ishing supply along the lines indicated in this report? 


Discussion 


J. H. Waterman, of the Burlington, pointed out that 
Doctor Long did not recommend that the railroads buy 
ties containing rot, to which Doctor Long replied that that 
was exactly his position. He said that his investigations 
were of value primarily as a forecast of developments 
which may be imposed on purchasers of ties in the future, 
when the forests are more nearly exhausted. Several 
other speakers pointed to the difficulties with which the 
railroads would be confronted if the bars regarding 
decayed timber were let down. 


Report on the Preservation 


of Car Lumber 


Will there come a time when car building companies 
will operate properly equipped timber treating plants for 
treating lumber put into cars? Yes. The Committee 
on Car Lumber thinks that just as soon as a demand is 
created by the railroads for treated wood in cars, the 
car building companies will install treating plants as a 
requisite part of their own equipment, or make arrange- 
ments to have commercial treating companies perform 
this function’ But, in the meantime certain other schemes 
are being tried out. Several car companies are endeavor- 
ing to give a so-called creosote treatment to some car 
material, one railroad having specified that the decking 
for some stock cars shall be sprayed top and bottom 
with a creosoting oil. The committee does not recom- 
mend such a treatment as being very effective, yet it 
should be considered a step in the right direction. It is 
an attempt to do something which is certainly better than 
nothing. This same railroad used creosoted decking 
and sills in some stock cars. Other railroads have speci- 
fied that certain parts of cars be painted with creosote oil 
while being built. All of these schemes should lead to a 
better understanding of what the best preservative treat- 
ment will give. 


Open Tank Treatment Not Favored 


The committee desires to emphasize at this time its 
belief that it would be inadvisable for anyone to use 


open tank methods for the treatment of car timbers in | 


a wholesale way. The right course would be to study 
the question of production, utilization and adaptability 
of present standard pressure preserving processes for use 
in the treatment of wood for cars. If there is a genuine 
desire backed by economic necessity to treat wood that 
goes into cars, the right program is to use equipment 
capable of giving efficient and economical preservative 
treatment and to eliminate consideration of the inefficient 
processes sometimes used in the past. 

It should also be said that few railroads and car com- 
panies have as yet grasped the magnitude of the program 
necessary to provide treated wood for cars, nor have 
they fully visualized the economies that are possible 
through such a policy. Cars are bought in such quantities 
and such prompt delivery is usually specified that any 
policy adopted to provide treated wood for new cars in 
particular should take account of the large quantities of 
treated lumber to be supplied in a short space of time. 
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Another factor that will enter into the situation is the 
necessity for a fully prepared program to render prompt 
preservative service, since few cars to be built of treated 
wood will be specified if it will cause any delay in the 
delivery of cars. Preservative treatment of wood in 
cars must be available in such a manner as not to in- 
terfere with prompt construction. 


So far as stock cars are concerned, there is no reason 
for not creosoting every stick of timber used in such 
cars with the possible exception of the letter boards, 
One central western road has just recently treated some 
stock cars in this manner. Nor is there any reason for 
not creosoting all the lumber used for gondola, flat and 
coal cars, except the number boards. As for box cars, 
it would appear that the nailing strips on steel underframe, 
sills on wooden underframe cars, and running boards 
are the only parts of such cars that could be creosoted. 


As to Refrigerator Cars 


As for the preservatives that are available for the treat- 
ment of refrigerator cars, creosote seems to be outlawed 
for use on any part thereof. It is not so much that it 
has caused any difficulty in the few cars already built 
and in service, but rather that a prejudice would exist 
among shippers against any transportation system using 
creosoted refrigerator cars. It is too high a risk for 
anyone to take, regardless of the possible savings due 
to the elimination of decay. 

Therefore, the committee recommends the following 
as being the wooden parts of cars that can and ought 
to be treated with creosote :— 


Stock All wooden parts except letter boards. 
. Side boards 
rae Decking 
Coal Nailing strips 
Sills, if of wood 
Box or Nailing strips, running boards, 
House wood sills, if any. 


Refrigerator None. 


Some discussion has taken place relative to using 
water soluble salts for the treatment of wood for cars. 
They would have the great advantage of being absolutely 
odorless, toxic, cheap and readily available. In consider- 
ing water soluble salts for these purposes certain funda- 
mentals must be remembered. To treat any car lumber 
thoroughly it should be air or kiln dried. That is axio- 
matic and should be considered. Also to render the 
wood treated with water soluble salts available, wood 
thus treated must be air or kiln dried after treatment; 
otherwise it will be impossible to paint such treated 
wood, because of the high water content thereof. If this 
difficulty be eliminated, some future may exist for water 
soluble preservatives for wooden cars. Furthermore the 
leaching out of the preservative is liable to render the 
treatment ineffective. 

It may be said that the use of treated wood in cars has 
to be considered from several angles: 

New Cars. 

Rebuilt cars. 

Heavy repairs at principal shops. 
Minor repairs at small outlying shops. 
Repair of treated cars on foreign lines. 

(a) Heavy repairs as in (3). 

(b) Minor repairs as in (4). 

When the car company installs its own plant for treat- 
ment of lumber, no great problem of distribution arises. 
However, when a railroad builds its own cars at various 
points and has treating plants far distant, the problem 
becomes more serious. It is the consensus of the com- 
mittee that to get the best results in the matter of co- 
operation and elimination of lost motion the treating 
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plants should be located at the car shops. In this way 
it will be possible to save much rehandling and to elimi- 
nate serious delay. As for facilities requisite for rebuild- 
ing a series of cars, as often happens, any plant equipped 
for building new cars would likewise be in a position 
to handle rebuilt cars. 
or making heavy repairs at principal shops, it would 
be practical, having treating plants at such shops, to 
frame and treat special timbers on short notice, so as to 
avoid undue delay in repairing such cars. This leads us 
to believe that small units, say, cylinders 6 ft. or less in 
iameter and from 40 to 50 ft. long, should be satisfactory 
for the larger repair centers. Such plants would not 
require a large personnel and with steam and electricity 
already available the outlay would be a minimum. 
The fourth classification offers the greatest difficulty,— 
how to handle the minor repairs at outlying shops where 
it would never pay to install even very small treating 
plants. The committee is not in favor of recommending 
open-tank plants for such locations, for the smaller the 
shop the less supervision, and without very intelligent 
supervision open-tank treatment is not to be recommended. 
The best solution of the problem seems to be to store 
some treated stock at such outlying shops and call on 
the larger shops when special timbers are required. This 
may cause some delay in repairs, but it is no more likely 
to be serious than the present situation where there are 
so many patented and special attachments on cars, caus- 
ing delay awaiting renewal parts from the larger shops. 
The above discussion of problems would be sufficient 
if all cars remained on home lines and were repaired by 
home forces. Unfortunately such is not the case. Re- 
pairs of both third and fourth classes would be made on 
foreign lines. What are foreign lines going to do? It 
would appear that nothing in the present rules would 
require foreign lines to repair cars with treated timber. 
Furthermore, they are not likely to feel bound to return 
the cars to the home lines without revenue lading in 
order that the home line may repair the car with treated 
wood. This angle of the problem warrants much study 
from an operating standpoint, and is likely to be a 
serious matter for officers to decide. In the case of the 
private car refrigerator lines, or those lines which are 
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fortunate enough to be able to keep a large percentage 
of their own cars on their own lines, the problem is not 
so serious. 

Discussion 


In the discussion of this report considerable additional 
information was offered indicating that a number of roads 
are beginning to treat timber for car construction in con- 
siderable quantities. J. H. Waterman and F. S. Shinn 
(C. B. & Q.) described the satisfactory results which have 
followed the treatment of a large number of stock cars 
and smaller numbers of other types of cars on that road. 
R. S. Belcher (A. T. & S. F.) stated that that road had 
authorized the treatment of certain timber for coal, flat 
and stock cars and was experimenting with its more 
extensive use. It was also reported that the Central of 
Georgia has been treating car sills for flat and gondola 
cars for more than six months and that it has planned to 
extend this treatment to stock cars in the near future. 


Other Subjects Discussed 


Further progress in the development of the process 
for treating ties with petroleum creosote mixtures is 
evidenced by the development of specifications for the 
control of this method. The Committee on Ties pre- 
sented a number of revisions and additions to its existing 
specifications for creosote treatment which would make 
the specifications applicable to the mixture treatment. 
Specifications were the principal subjects for report by 
two other committees, namely, the Committee on the 
Preservative Treatment of Douglas Ties and the Com- 
mittee on the Preservative Treatment of Yellow Pine 
Ties, which presented complete specifications for adoption 
by the association. 

The Committee on Preservatives presented a brief re- 
view relative to preservative materials other than creosote 
or zine chloride which are being promoted for use in 
timber preservation. Most of these are proprietory ma- 
terials having greater application in Europe than in this 
country. One offering some promise is wood tar creosote 
obtained from hardwood tar, of which approximately 
20,000,000 gal. is produced annually in this country. This 
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material has not yet been standardized and thus far has 
not been developed on a commercial basis for timber 
preservation. The report also included some technical 
studies of the toxicity of petroleum oil and coal tar 
creosote. 

The Committee on Material Handling presented a brief 
review of current developments in equipment for handling 
ties and timbers at treating plants, the most distinctive 
feature of which was a description of the hammer-head 
crane used by the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navi- 
gation Company in its plant at The Dalles, Ore. This 
crane operates on rails spaced 22-ft. center to center and 
stands astride of a standard-gage track with sufficient 
clearance to allow the crane to pass over cars standing on 
this track. This crane handles tie packages of 69 ties each 
to and from piles 25 ft. high and has an operating radius 
of 90 ft. The cost of handling ties with this crane is 
about 20 per cent of the labor cost of building the pack- 
age units and loading the ties on the trams. 

The Committee on Track Service Records presented a 
table of the average tie renewals per mile on 21 railroads 
for the years 1900 to 1923, inclusive, which is reproduced 
on page 367. 

C. Marshall Taylor, superintendent of timber preser- 
vation for the Reading and the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey, presented an account of his observations in the 


Suburban Traffic 


HE North Jersey Transit Commission, appointed 
by the governor of New Jersey to make a study 
of the condition of suburban transit facilities in 

the metropolitan area of the state and to suggest improve- 
ments therein, has presented its report to the legislature. 
Its principal recommendation is that the passenger ter- 
minals of the various commuter-carrying railroads be re- 
moved from the Hudson River water front opposite New 
York to one or two central locations back of the Palisades 
ridge, which is about a mile from the river opposite lower 
Manhattan. From this central station or stations rapid 
transit trains would be operated through a loop extending 
from Jersey City under the Hudson to lower Manhattan, 
thence northward to about Fifty-seventh street, Manhat- 
tan, again under the Hudson to the Jersey side and back 
to the place of starting. It might be possible to arrange 
to operate the trains in existing New York subways for 
the portion of the route on Manhattan island. 

This loop line would of course be electrified, and separate 
equipment would be necessary for it until such a time as 
all of the commuter-carrying railways of northern New 
Jersey are electrified, when it would be possible to operate 
the suburban trains themselves directly into Manhattan 
over the loop line without making it necessary for pas- 
sengers to change cars. 

In addition, the proposal of the Transit Commission in- 
cludes a loop line for New Jersey connecting such cities 
as Hackensack, Paterson, Passaic, Montclair, the Oranges 
and Newark, with a line running down to the Jersey 
Coast. Existing transportation facilities between these 
communities are inadequate, and it is frequently simpler 
to travel from one of them into New York and out again 
than it is to attempt the journey between them direct, 

The Commission points out that its recommendations 
are of a preliminary nature and that much more investi- 
gation will be necessary before the work can be under- 
taken. The report does not recommend any specific meth- 
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field of timber preservation made during the course of a 
trip to Europe during the past summer. Mr. Taylor’s 
conclusions are that American practices are far in ad- 
vance of those generally prevailing in Europe and that 
there was in consequence little of European practice that 
could profitably be applied in this country. 

Temperature and moisture changes in wood under 
steaming treatment was the subject of a paper by R. M. 
Wirka, engineer forest products, United States Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. Sections of yellow 
pine logs from 6 to 13 in. in diameter were used in these 
experiments, the object of which was the development of 
facts concerning the effect of the moisture content, the 
diameter, the length of the vacuum period and the tem- 
perature on steaming operations. The paper concluded 
with a statement that further tests must be made before it 
will be possible to offer any specific recommendations as 
to steaming practices. 

J. D. McLain, engineer in forest products, United 
States Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis.. pre- 
sented a mathematical analysis of the economics of timber 
preservation. This comprised the derivation of formulas 
for determining the justifiable expenditures for the treat- 
ment of timber under specified assumptions as to the life 
of the treated and untreated timber. The paper included 
charts and tables to expedite the use of these formulas. 


in North Jersey 


od of ownership or financing for the proposed lines. It 
is exhaustive only in its statement of the problem itself 
rather than the solution. 

The relative sparseness of the population of Northern 
New Jersey when compared to areas of the east and north 
of New York City is noticed and the opinion expressed 
that this condition is due largely to the less satisfactory 
transit arrangements on the New Jersey side of the Hud- 
son. It is pointed out that the suburban traffic of the 
Long Island Railroad which is electrified and has direct 
entrance into the heart of New York City increased 350 
per cent from 1911 to 1923, whereas the traffic of the 
New Jersey railroads increased but 74 per cent in the 
same period. The report says: 

“The railroads unaided cannot solve the entire problem, 
nor should they, since the proper solution requires a com- 
prehensive transit system that will unite the present rail- 
road systems so that passengers on any of the railroads 
can use a common facility that will enable them to be car- 
ried to their destination without transfer, or at least with 
the convenience of easy transfer rather than the cumber- 
some changing that now prevails. Furthermore, the state 
of New Jersey has a far greater interest in the problem 
than the railroads, because the future of the state is <le- 
pendent in large measure upon the development of its 
transit facilities. 

“The problem has been growing greater and greatet 
through years that have been literally lost. During this 
time, because of a lack of thought on the part of the State 
of New Jersey for the future of its transit lines, an ¢X- 
pense for improvements has been encouraged by tlie 
individual railroads which would have been unnecessary 
if there had been a comprehensive plan.” 

The principal commuter-carrying railroads in northern 
New Jersey are the Erie; the Central of New Jersey; the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western; the Pennsylvania and 
the West Shore. 
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Missouri-Kansas- Texas Prosperity 


Consolidation rumors attract attention to property’s 
excellent earnings and operating results 


HE Missouri-Kansas-Texas took a place in the 

spotlight of publicity during the past week as a 

result of consolidation rumors. The rumor was 

that control of the Katy had changed hands, and that a 

merger of the property with the Kansas City Southern 

was approaching fruition. The rumors further had it 

that these were to form the nucleus of a new 11,000- 

mile system in the southwest, which would also include 
the Frisco and the Cotton Belt. 

These rumors resulted in the following statement, 
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The Missouri-Kansas-Texas 


issued by the bankers who were interested in the recent 
reorganization. 


“Referring to rumors that there would be a change in the control of the 


Misscuri-Kansas-Texas, it developed, upon inquiries at the offices of Speyer 
& ( nd J. & W. Seligman & Co., who were active in the reorganization 
of the Katy, that these bankers and others have known for some time that 
Kansas City Southern and banking interests affiliated with that company had 


acquired an interest in the stock of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas. It was 
pointe | out that the mileage of the Kansas City Southern was about 843 
mules and that of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas about 3,200 miles. 


“It is understood that the bankers who financed the reorganization of the 


Katy not only have retained their holdings in the bonds and shares of that 
_ tiny, but have increased them since then, and they have no interest in 
the Kansas City Southern or Missouri Pacific securities. When questioned, 


these |} 


uakers would not deny that they have been considering possible com- 
binat 


oI s of railroads, but stated that their only interest is in the Missouri- 
Nansas-Texas property.” 

[t these rumors did nothing more, they at least served 
to a‘tract attention to the property, and to the extremely 
favorable earnings which it has of late been reporting. 
The irnmediate effect, at any rate, was a substantial in- 
Creasc in the price of Katy securities on the stock ex- 
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change. On Saturday, January 31, the day following the 
bankers’ statement above quoted, the adjustment 5 per 
cent bonds were sold at prices between 8754 and 89. The 
preferred stock (on which on February 2, there was pay- 
able the first quarterly dividend of $1.25) closed at 85%, 
signalizing a rise during the week of 454 points. The 
common stock closed at 3554, or 254 points above its 
price at the beginning of the week. The prices quoted on 
Saturday were in each case the highest prices reached up 
to that time on these securities. 


The Adjustment Bonds 


The chief interest in the situation of Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas at present is with reference to its adjustment bonds 
and preferred stock. The Katy reorganization took effect 
on April 1, 1923. The old company had a complicated 
arrangement of security issues totaling over 30 in num- 
ber and aggregating in value $146,543,142, on which in- 
terest and sinking fund charges were $7,429,376. The 
funded debt of the new company amounted to $108,000,- 
000 with fixed interest charges totaling $5,000,000. In 
addition to this there were issued $57,500,000 convertible 
adjustment bonds with 5 per cent interest, totaling 
$2,875,000. The total of fixed interest charges, in other 
words, was substantially decreased although with the 
inclusion of the contingent interest charges the total of 
charges was greater. 

There were various peculiar provisions relating to the 
adjustment mortgage bonds intended to combine the 
desire to have a good bond, and the desire not to burden 
the property unduly in the period following immediately 
upon the end of the receivership. Thus it was provided 
that the 5 per cent was to be paid only if earned. There 
was a further provision that in the period prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1925, even if the interest was earned, the directors 
might pay not less than half of it, and hold the remainder 
for capital expenditures. After January 1, 1925, the in- 
terest was to be cumulative. It has been paid regularly 
since the bonds were issued. 

The new company has outstanding about $24,600,000 
preferred, and $82,420,000 common. The preferred now 
receives 5 per cent dividends, this rate having been estab- 
lished by the directors in December, and the first dividend 
was payable February 2. The preferred stock is to be- 
come cumulative from January 1, 1928, at a rate of 7 per 
cent. It was noted above that the adjustment mortgage 
bonds are convertible. They may be converted into pre- 
ferred stock to January 1, 1932, on a par for par basis. 
This explains why the preferred stock and adjustment 
bonds now sell at so nearly the same price, which sit- 
uation presumably would not be justified merely by the 
fact that both now receive 5 per cent. If the Katy be- 
comes able to put its preferred on a 7 per cent basis in 
the near future—and many believe that its directors will 
decide in favor of that course—the conversion feature will 
become considerably more important than it is now. 


1924 Earnings 


There is little that is left to be desired in the Katy’s 1924 
report of earnings. The interest on the adjustment mort- 
gage bonds totals about 234 millions. The 1924 report 
shows a balance after interest on these bonds of no less 
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than $5,508,438, indicating that the interest was earned 
over 3 times, and showing an amount available for divi- 
dends on the preferred stock equivalent. to about $22.39 
per share. The 1923 report covered three months’ opera- 
tion of the old company, and nine months of the new. In 
the latter period there was a balance after interest on the 
adjustment bonds of $2,413,699. In other words, in the 
nine months’ period the adjustment bond interest was 
earned twice, and there was available for the preferred 
about $10.00 per share. 
The preliminary statement for 1924 follows: 


Increase 
or 

1924 192 Decrease 

Mileage operated (average).......... 3,193 3,360 —167 

Operating revenues .ccccccccccceces $57,309,345 $55,987,918 $1,321,427 

Operating expenses ......cccesceces 39,732,035 43,628,319 —3,896,284 

Available for interest......ccccceces 13,024,478 10,181,669 2,842,810 
Interest charges including adjustment 

ED: end ulowd cuecseeseensex sued 7,516,041 7,572,987 —56,947 

rr eee 5,508,438 2,608,681 2,899,756 


Mileage 

The Missouri-Kansas-Texas system now operates 3,188 
miles of railroad. Its lines extend from St. Louis and 
Kansas City to the southwest, and serve such important 
producing or distributing centers as Joplin, Mo., Okla- 
homa City, Okla., Tulsa, Okla., Dallas, Tex., Fort Worth, 
Wichita Falls, Waco, San Antonio, Houston and Galves- 
ton. The road includes in its operated mileage of 3,200 
trackage rights of 229 miles which it requires for its 
entrance both into St. Louis and Kansas City. Its main 
line between Whitesboro, Tex., and Fort Worth, 71 miles, 
is in the form of trackage rights over the Texas & 
Pacific. Trackage rights are used also between Austin, 
Tex., and San Marcos. Between Houston, Texas, and 
Galveston the Katy operates over the Galveston, Houston 
& Henderson, which is owned jointly with the Inter- 
national-Great Northern. About 30 per cent of the 
owned mileage in Texas is leased line. 

Prior to the reorganization, the Katy operated nearer 
3,800 miles of line, the difference representing principally 
lines owned by the former company which were not taken 
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oil refining centers of the mid-continent field. It has 
been the remarkable expansion in the prosperity of Texas 
and Oklahoma due very largely to oil that has so assisted 
the Katy, the Frisco, the Cotton Belt, and other lines in 
this territory. The oil traffic has been important to these 
carriers, although there is a belief in many quarters that 
the business has been so competitive as to keep down the 
ton-mile earnings unduly. Be that as it may, the growing 
population and expanding industry have made new 
markets, and it is presumably from that angle that the 
carriers have profited most. 

The Katy’s traffic is not diversified. In 1923, the latest 
year for which figures are at present available, the classi- 
fication of traffic was as follows: products of agriculture, 
17 per cent; products of animals, 5.5 per cent; products 
of mines, 26 per cent; products of forests, 6 per cent, and 
manufactures, 41 per cent. Refined petroleum and its 
products, included under manufactures, constituted in 
1922 and 1923 about 21 per cent of the total tonnage. 
The tonnage of coal was the next largest classification and 
amounted to but one-half the tonnage of oil. Pipe line 
development in the mid-continent field has been such 
that the railroads there carry but a very small proportion 
of crude oil. Thus the Katy’s total tonnage of refined 
petroleum and its products in 1923 was 2,433,980, but 
that of crude oil was but 179,485. The Katy received an 
average revenue of 1.427 cents per ton-mile, and its aver- 
age haul was 248 miles. 

The Missouri-Kansas-Texas System went into re- 
ceivership in 1915 because it was unable to earn its fixed 
charges. Prior to the receivership too much of an effort 
had been made towards a paper showing, and the property 
was very much run down for lack of proper maintenance. 
The years of the receivership were devoted to building 
up the property so that today the Katy lines are in ex- 
cellent physical condition in every way. It has been esti- 
mated that in the first six years of the receivership, that 
is up to 1921, nearly $18,000,000 had been spent in the 








Missouri-Kansas-TEXAS—COMPARISON OF SELECTED OPERATING STATISTICS 
(First 10 months of 1924 with first 10 months of 1920) 





M-K-T 
— —*. 
1920 1924 
Unit 10 mos. 10 mos, 
eC: COs 6 i ck tc ctecversrecuwus 1,710 1,793 
Net ton-miles (millionms)............. Hisawenee Ge 1,808 
SD OOP Gea c cdsvevcccécscesucesces o 29.0 26.2 
ee ee ee OOP cccccecceneesesénvessesas 23.6 22.4 
Per cent loaded to total car-miles........... _— 61.2 63.0 
Net ton-miles per car per day......cesccececees 418 370 
ee Ge OG GREE: 66:606066nececeenueen cncese 41.3 54.4 
Ce er rn  iveacceguveeenseeebbeesekna 1,416 1,891 
if Fe FO ee eee 581 755 
Train speed-miles per train hour ........ rere 10.9 12.4 
Net ton-miles per train hour............. voce Gee 9,388 
Lb. coal per 1,000 gro. ton-miles..............+.. 179 109 
Per cent Frt. Locos. Unserv.......... ‘tetndabes 23.8 23.9 
Per comt Prt. care Umenerv....ccccccccvcces 7.2 4.1 


Note M-K-T figures include Wichita Falls & Northwestern in 1924 but not 1920. 





M-K.-T of Texas Southwestern Region 
nasil saniipnteantstaiicaiiiallimmaincnanidies 


Per cent 19206 1924 





Per cent 1920 1924 Per cent 
Increase 10 mos. 10 mos. Increase 10 mos. 10 mos. Increase 
= 1,751 1,389 <. #2562 32,531 ‘ 
vem § 1.176 1,055 —10 27,990 28,985 3.5 
—10 18.0 21.2 18 28.2 28.8 3 
5 24.4 22.6 —7 26.1 24.5 —6 
1.8 64.5 63.2 — 1.3 70.0 65.9 —4,] 
11 283 292 5 514 464 --ll 
32 28.7 40.9 42 34.9 37.6 8 
33 1,016 1,433 41 1,321 1,376 4 
30 436 570 31 620 590 —5 
14 10.0 11.9 12 11.1 12.0 8 
48 4,356 6,779 55 6,884 7,061 2.5 
—39 233 123 —47 194 139 —28 
28.1 16.4 ne 25.8 19.7 


4.2 11.5 ee 6.4 8.7 











over by the new company. The former cross-link between 
Oklahoma City and Atoka, 131 miles, is now operated by 
the Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka. The line from McKin- 
ney, Tex., via Greenville and Sulphur Springs to Shreve- 
port, La., 182 miles, has become the Louisiana Railway & 
Navigation Company of Texas, and is owed by the Eden- 
born interests. A so-called “orphan” line entirely sep- 
arated from the rest of the Katy system, between Trinity, 
Tex., and Colmesneil, 66 miles, with a cross-line from 
Weldon to Livingston, 48 miles, has become the Waco, 
Jeaumont, Trinity & Sabine River. The Katy still owns 
the line between Hannibal, Mo., and Moberly, 70 miles, 
but it is leased to the Wabash, which operates it as part 
of its main line. 

The Katy is distinguished among other things by the 
fact that it serves the greater portion of all the important 





form of capital improvement for roadway and structures 
and some $12,000,000 for new equipment or for improve- 
ments to equipment, while at the same there were larg¢ 
sums devoted to maintenance. The increase in mainte- 
nance expenses is indicated in the increased ratio of such 
to total operating revenues or in the fact that in 1915 
combined expenses for maintenance of way and equ'ip- 
ment exceeded those of 1914 by 50 per cent, and in fo!- 
lowing years averaged two or three times as much as 1) 
1914; in the high cost year of 1920 they were four tin 
those of 1914. 

The real test of rehabilitation comes in the effect on 
operating results and costs, particularly as reflected in 
the cost of conducting transportation. In 1923, the Kat) 
had a ratio of transportation expenses to total operatine 
revenues of 32.83, the lowest reported in at least a 1U- 
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year period. In 1924, the transportation ratio was re- 
duced to 31—one could hardly ask for a better result. 


Operating Results 


The results of the rehabilitation program began to show 
in 1920, and on the Texas lines in particular in 1921. The 
work done up to that time has been continued to an extent 
that a very interesting and instructive picture is presented. 
This may be shown in the form of a comparison of 
selected operating statistics comparing the latest figures 
available for 1924—those for the first 10 months—with 
similar figures for the first ten months of 1920. Further- 
more, the brief analysis is made to include a comparison 
between the Katy and its neighbor roads in the South- 
western region. -The Katy reports its operating statistics 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas and Missouri-Kansas-Texas of Texas 
separately. The comparisons of selected operating statis- 
tics show first the reduction in mileage of the Katy 
system. Thus the Katy’s average mileage operated in the 
first 10 months of 1920 was 1,710, but in 1924, 1,793. 
\ctually, this is a reduction because in 1920 the Wichita 
Falls & Northwestern’s 328 miles were reported sep- 
arately whereas they are now included. The Katy of Texas 
mileage shows a reduction from 1,751 to 1,389. This 
accounts largely for the decrease in the amount of busi- 
ness done. Thus the Katy shows a decrease in net ton- 
miles of 5 per cent, and the Katy of Texas a decrease of 
10. This looks bad as compared with the increase of 3.5 
per cent in the net ton-miles of the Southwestern region 
as a whole, but figures of net ton-miles per mile of line, 
show that the Katy system traffic density has increased 
15 per cent. The Katy then is much more than holding 
its own from a traffic standpoint. 

The figures relating to car performance do leave some- 
thing to be desired, particularly as relates to the decrease 
from 29.0 to 26.2 in Katy car-miles per day. However, 
the Texas lines at the same time increased their figure 
from 18.0 to 21.2. For the region as a whole there has 
been a slight change from 28.2 to 28.8. Both the Katy 
and the Texas lines, as well as the region as a whole, show 
a decrease in the average load per car. The Katy shows 
net ton-miles per car day 11 per cent less, and the region 
10 per cent less, but the Texas lines show an increase of 
5 per cent. It might appear on the basis of these figures 
that car miles per day is something to which the ‘Katy 
management could afford to devote more attention. 


Motive Power Utilization 


The really remarkable change in Katy operations has 


heen in connection with its train loading and motive 
power utilization. This is reflected in several figures. 


Thus, in 1924, as compared with 1920, the Katy moved 
32 per cent more cars per train, thereby effecting an 
increase of 33 per cent in the gross tons per train, and of 
cent in net tons. Further, it moved its trains 
faster; the increased loading was not at the expense of 
train speed. The train speed, or miles per train-hour, in 
“y } was 10.9, but in 1924 no less than 12.4. The result 
of these several factors is indicated in the net ton-miles 
per train hour, 6,354 in 1920, and 9,388 in 1924, an in- 
crease of no less than 48 per cent. 

The Katy of Texas does not succeed in getting as heavy 
train loading or in moving its trains as fast, but its rela- 
tive improvement has been even greater than that for the 
northern lines of the system; its net ton-miles per train 
hour show an increase of no less than 55 per cent. The 
really striking feature is the fact that the Katy improve- 
ment in train loading and train speed is out of all relation- 
ship to the improvement in the region as a whole because 
the region’s net ton-miles per train hour in 1924 were but 
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2.5 per cent greater than in 1920. The Katy’s figure of 
9,388 net ton-miles per train hour in the first 10 months 
of 1924 compared with 7,061 for the region as a whole, 
and was exceeded by the figure for but one other road, 
namely, the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe. 

The improvement in fuel consumption is also of inter- 
est, the Katy now using 39 per cent less coal, or its equiv- 
alent, per 1,000 gross ton-miles than in 1920, the Texas 
lines 47 per cent less, and the region 28 per cent less. The 
Katy’s figure of 109 and the Texas lines figure of 123 
compare with 139 for the region. It is seldom that a 
group of operating statistics can be found to reflect 
accomplishment so markedly as do the figures for the 
Katy, and the accomplishment is all the more notable be- 
cause in comparing results with the neighbor roads of 
the Southwestern region one is setting up a high 
standard. 

The table shows the per cent of freight cars and freight 
locomotives unserviceable. The figure of unserviceable 
locomotives for the Katy’s northern lines for the first 
10 months of 1924—23.9 per cent—is high. It is an 
average for the 10-months period, and is taken from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission reports of operating 
statistics and not from the data reported to the Car Serv- 
ice Division. High though it may be, it represents a 
marked improvement fom the averages for the full years 
1922 and 1923. In 1922, unserviceable locomotivés on 
the Katy’s northern lines averaged 34 per cent, and in 
1923, 40.9. The Texas lines average for 1922 was 43.3 
and in 1923, 40.9. In January, 1923, both groups of lines 
reported averages for the month approximating 50 per 
cent. Gradual improvement followed as the road suc- 
ceeded in catching up on deficiencies resulting from the 
shop strike. In January, 1924, the Katy average was 
26.7 per cent and the Texas lines, 17.6. In October, 
1924, the averages were, respectively, 18.4 and 10.6. 

The aim in pointing out these details is to indicate 
something in connection with the 1924 earnings. These 
are reported for the system as a whole. They show, as 
compared with 1923, an increase of $1,321 427 in operat- 
ing revenues and a decrease of $3,896,284 in operating 
expenses. It has been noted that a part of the saving in 
expenses was due to a decrease in transportation ex- 
penses. However, it develops that in 1924 as compared 
with 1923 there was a decrease of some three millions in 
maintenance of equipment. In other words, of the 
total decrease in expenses three-quarters was in the main- 
tenance of equipment account. The situation as a whole 
means that in 1923 the Katy had to spend very large sums 
to catch up on deferred maintenance resulting from the 
shopmen’s strike. The larger part of the work was done 
in 1923 so that expenses for this purpose in 1924 were 
naturally much less. However, the evidence is that the 
decrease in maintenance of equipment expenses in 1924 
was not at the expense of the maintenance program, be- 
cause although the costs were less than in 1923, there was 
an actual reduction in the proportion of unserviceable 
locomotives. 

The fact that the Katy uses so much mileage under 
trackage rights is reflected in substantial joint facility 
rent payments, these totaling in 1923 about $800,000. 


The system also has a debit per diem balance. Prior to 
1918 it used to have a credit balance. In 1922, the debit 
balance had become $1,403,504; in 1923, it was but $519,- 


501. It is of interest that at the end of 1923 the road 
owned fewer freight cars than at the end of 1916, the 
number at the end of 1916 being 23.708, but at the end of 
1923, 22,849. At the end of 1922, the car ownership was 
20,931, but in 1923 the system acquired 2,500 freight 
cars, and it is presumably due to the increased ownership 
that the 1923 per diem debit balance was less than im 
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1922. During 1923 also, the system acquired 55 locomo- 
tives. At the end of 1916, the Katy owned 665 locomo- 
tives with an average tractive force of 32,411 lb. At the 
end of 1923, it owned 644 with an average tractive force 
of 39,886 lb. The road’s standard locomotives are of the 
Mikado type, there being 190 of these with average trac- 
tive effort of 58,279 lb. 


Train Control Progress 


Wasurncton, D. C. 

INE of the 47 railroads required to instal auto- 

matic train control by the Interstate Commerce 
‘ Commission’s order of June 13, 1922, had com- 
pleted the roadway installations required by January 1, 
1925, according to a letter from Commissioner Esch in re- 
ply to an inquiry by Representative Snyder of New York, 
who has pending a bill in the House to impose more 
severe penalties for failure to comply with the order. The 
nine roads are the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois; Chesapeake & Ohio; Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe; Galveston, Harrisburg & San An- 
tonio; Norfolk & Western; Oregon-Washington Rail- 
road & Navigation Company; Reading, and Southern 
Pacific. The Rock Island installation has been given its 
final test and approved, Commissioner Esch said, and the 
commission’s engineers have just completed the final in- 
spection and test on the Eastern Illinois, but the report 
has not yet been formulated. The Chicago & Erie and the 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh have been relieved from 
the operation of the order. 

On January 1 there were five installations of less than 
20 miles in extent in the territory prescribed in the order 
and 19 carriers had installations of 20 miles or over, while 
12 had no installations on a passenger locomotive division 
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These were the 
Central of New 


between the points fixed in the order. 
Baltimore & Ohio; Boston & Albany; 


Jersey ; Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis ; Dela- 
ware & Hudson; New York, Chicago & St. Louis; Penn- 
sylvania; Pere Marquette : Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chi- 


cago & St. Louis ; Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac: 
Southern, and West Jersey & Seashore. However, test 
installations have been made on the Delaware & Hudson: 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis; Pere Marquette, and 
Erie. Twenty-seven extensions of time have been granted 
by the commission and petitions for extension have been 
denied in four cases. “It is our belief,” Mr. Esch said. 
“that an earnest effort will be made by the carriers 
granted an extension of time to complete installations of 
passenger locomotive divisions by July 1. The 
commission through the orders it has issued is demon- 
strating, as I believe, its purpose to give a just and rea- 
sonable administration of section 26. When it is realized 
that the commission granted three extensions, making a 
total of about ten years for compliance with the safety 
appliance act with reference to installation of automatic 
couplers, its action with reference to automatic train con- 
trol cannot justly be criticized in view of the very large 
expense attendant upon the installation of automatic train 
control.” 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has made public 
a letter from E. H. De Groot, Jr., director of the Bureau 
of Signals and Train Control Devices, to C. O. Jenks, 
vice-president of the Great Northern, offering criticisms 
and comments as the result of a preliminary inspection by 
the commission’s engineers of the installation of the in- 
termittent magnetic train-stop device of the Sprague 
Safety Control & Signal Corporation on the 23-mile 
single track section of the Great Northern between Minot 
and Berthold, N. D. 
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One of Four 100-Ton, 2400-Volt, Direct Current Electric Locomotives Built by the English Electric Company, Ltd., for 


the Montreal Harbor Commissioners. The Mechanical Parts Were Built by Beyer Peacock & Company, Ltd., England 
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Locomotive 8000, Built by Lima in 1922 


Performance of Lima Locomotive 
No. 8000 


Operating and dynamometer test data show effect of 
increased horsepower capacity 


URING the summer of 1922, the Michigan Cen- 
tral placed in service Locomotive 8000, built by 
the Lima Locomotive Works, Inc. This locomo- 
tive, a description of which appeared in the July 22, and 
September 2, 1922, issues of the Railway Age, was devel- 
oped for the purpose of producing a maximum horse- 
power output per unit of weight with a minimum of fuel 
consumption. The locomotive is equipped with a Type E 
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-uperheater, an Elesco feedwater heater and a locomotive 
booster. Its cylinders are 28 in. in diameter by 30 in. 
roke; the driving wheels, 63 in. in diameter and the 
jiler pressure, 210 Ib. per sq. in. The total weight of the 
comotive is 335,000 Ib., of which 248,000 Ib. is on the 
ivers and 58,000 Ib. on the trailing truck Its rated trac- 
force is 66,700 Ib. which is increased by 11,000 Ib. 
en the trailer booster is placed in operation. One of the 
portant features in the design of this locomotive from 
standpoint of its utility in fast freight service is a 
rked decrease in its dynamic augment as compared 
with the usual design of running gear for the Mikado type 
locomotive. 
uring the road trials of the locomotive on the Michi- 
can Central, a brief account of which appeared in one of 
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the earlier articles, it demonstrated its ability to start 
and handle heavy tonnage trains without difficulty and 
with a relatively high combined efficiency of the boiler and 
superheater. On June 24, 1922, for instance, it handled 
9,254 tons in 138 cars from Detroit, Mich., to Toledo, 
Ohio, without help, a distance of 47.6 miles in 3 hr. 30 
min. 

Again, on June 30, a 10,039-ton train was hauled 
over this division in 147 cars, no assistance being re- 
quired to start or haul the train, which attained a maxi- 
mum speed of 18 miles an hour. On three full-tonnage 
runs made between Detroit and Toledo, the actual evap- 
oration averaged 9.7 Ib. of water per pound of coal, indi- 
cating a combined efficiency for the boiler and st:perheater 
of about 77 per cent. During the two and one-half years 
since Locomotive 8000 was built, some 300 additional or- 
ders for locomotives of this type, placed by the New York 
Central System, have been reported in the Railway Age. 

Since these early road trials, much additional operating 
data, showing the operating results with Locomo- 
tive 8000 have become available. A summary of this 
data, showing the operating results which this locomo- 
tive has produced compared with the results obtained 
from the operation of another Mikado type freight loco- 
motive which may be considered a typical representative 
of good design and proportions of the more conventional 
type, is being published by the builder. These results in- 
dicate that Locomotive 8000 has, in fact, proved to be 
capable of developing high sustained horsepower. 

A comparison of the principal dimensions of the two 
types of locomotives, the operating results of which are 
compared, is given in the table. From a study of these 
dimensions it is evident that with an increase in weight 
of only 2.1 per cent, the maximum tractive force of Lo- 
comotive 8000 has been increased 39 per cent, this result 
including the effect of the booster, with which the older 
type of locomotives was not equipped. Referring to the 
drawbar-pull curves shown in one of the charts, it is evi- 
dent that this high starting effort is accompanied by a 
marked increase in sustained power output. For instance, 
at 20 miles an hour the drawbar pull of Locomotive 8000 
is 15 per cent higher than that of the locomotive with 









































































which its performance is compared, while at 30 miles an 
hour it is 28.5 per cent greater. 

What Locomotive 8000 has actually accomplished in im- 
proving fuel economy is clearly indicated in the chart 
showing the relation between the average hourly coal con- 
sumption during the complete run over a division and 
the average of the drawbar horsepower developed. For 
an average fuel consumption of 5,000 Ib. of coal per hour. 
Locomotive 8000 produced a little more than an average 
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The Relation of Drawbar Horsepower and Coal Consumption 


of 1,200 hp. as against something less than 1,000 hp. for 
the locomotive with which its performance is compared. 
This is an increase of 25.5 per cent in the average horse- 
power developed during the run, with the same fuel 
consumption per unit of time. Similarly, for an average 
fuel consumption of 6,000 Ib. per hour, the increase in 
drawbar horsepower was 35 per cent. Except for the 
effect which the increased speeds indicated by the higher 
horsepower performance of Locomotive 8000, may have 
in increasing the average train resistance over the di- 
vision, increased drawbar horsepower is proportional to 
increased ton-miles per train-hour. 
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The high capacity of the boiler of Locomotive 8000 
relative to that of the locomotive with which its perform. 
ance is compared, is clearly evident from the divergence 
of the curves for the two locomotives. Within the range 
plotted for the older Mikado type locomotive, the increase 
in average horsepower output is comparatively small, ap- 
parently varying in a fixed ratio to the increase in the 
amount of coal burned. In the case of Locomotive 8000, 
however, the increase in average horsepower is shown to 
have continued at an accelerating rate through a range 
of average fuel consumption from 5,000 Ib. of coal per 
hour to over 7,000 Ib. of coal per hour. The ability of 
Locomotive 8000 to handle heavy trains at the compara- 
tively high average speeds which the coal consumption- 
drawbar horsepower curve suggests, has been clearly 
demonstrated by its actual performance in service. A 





DIMENSIONS OF THE LocoMoTives COMPARED 


T he older Mikado Locomotive 8000 
2-8-2 2-8-2 


Type of locomotive......... 


DN edesua ddetabancenén Freight Freight 
Cylinders, diameter & stroke. 27 in. by 30 in. 28 in. by 30 in. 
Weights in working order: 

Ye - naeteeeeen 246,000 Ib. 248,000 Ib. 

Cs GE Gc occcces 26,500 Ib. 29,000 Ib. 

On trailing truck........ 55,500 Ib. 58,000 Ib. 

. FF Sere 328,000 Ib. 335,000 Ib. 
Diameter driving wheels.... 63 in. 63 in, 
Boiler: 

PE eccasnteceenees 200 Ib. 210 Ib. 

re err 86 in. 86 in. 
Firebox, length and width... 114% in. by 75% in 114% in. by 84% in. 
Tubes, number and diameter. 295—2 in, 4 nn eeeeeeeeees 
Flues, number and diameter. 43—5% in. 253—3% in, 
DE vvc-eaceceuns 21 ft. 20 ft. 
of 59,000 Ib. 66,700 Ib. 
Tractive force, with booster. .....ccccccecs 77,700 Ib. 





locomotive of the same design as No. 8000 is said to 
have handled a2 meat train of 77 loaded cars on a 90-mile 
run without a stop at an average speed of 49 miles an 
hour. 

One of the factors in the ability of a locomotive to per- 
form such service from the mechanical standpoint is the 
comparatively small effect of the dynamic force resulting 
from the vertically unbalanced counter-balance in aug- 
menting the actual rail loads. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that a special test was made with a 
locomotive of this type, running light, in which it actually 
ran at a speed of more than 70 miles an hour. 

The horsepower—coal consumption curves, calculated 
on the basis of actual road operating data, are unusual. 
Coal consumption in actual service has generally been cal- 
culated on a ten-mile performance basis. As sustained 
speed becomes an important factor in operation, how- 
ever, such horsepower performance curves become essen- 
tial. The fuel rates shown by such curves, representing 
average operation over a division, with the variations in 
the power output which go to make up the average, can- 
not be compared with similar data obtained from formal 
tests where variables have been eliminated. 
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Santa Fe Type with 73,800-lb. Tractive Force—Built by the Lima Locomotive Works for the Illinois Central 
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College Men and Railway Service’ 


How railroad officers feel toward college men, and ways to 
enlist their services 


By Winthrop M. Daniels 


Thomas DeWitt Cuyler Professor of Transportation, Yale University 


N order to answer the question—what railroads can 
do to enlist university men in railroading—I thought 
it necessary, first of all, to ascertain the viewpoint of 

eight representative railroad executives upon this matter. 
To my eight inquiries I had six replies, several of the 
replies coming jointly from two or three officers con- 
nected with the same road or system. It may be said 
that my responses cover replies from the personnel officer 
and a staff officer of a New England road; from high 
executives of two of the largest eastern trunk line sys- 
tems; from a high executive of a large and expanding 
system in the western and central part of Official Classi- 
fication territory; and from the heads of two transcon- 
tinental systems. Southern territory and the southwest 
are not represented. 

[ ought further to say that the answers to my inquiry 
were quite without reserve and in most cases indicative of 
deep interest in the matter. 

The questions contained in my letter of inquiry some- 
times overlap. A more carefully drafted set of interroga- 
tories would have been possible, but I was bent rather 
on obtaining the actual views of my addresses than a 
set of stereotyped replies which could be neatly tabulated 
by a counting machine. 

In my inquiry I, first of all, disclaimed the slightest 
suggestion that any favoritism ought to be shown to 
college graduates. Then, having noted that certain large 
industrial concerns make a regular yearly canvass of 
college graduating classes, with a view to employing the 
more promising men, I asked whether the railroads did 
the same thing; if not, for what reason? Whether they 
had a substitute regime, such as a training school on an 
apprentice system of their own? How they recruited for 
their own training school? Whether the failure of rail- 
roads to make a canvass was due to the fact that they 
could not offer the same pay and the same prospect of 
promotion that other concerns can? How far the senior- 
ity rules are an obstacle to prompt promotion of college 
men who enter railroading? Has the apprehension of 
eventual government ownership and operation deterred 
the railroads from making such a canvass? In what de- 
partments of railroading does the college man have the 
best chance of advancement? Whether the particular 
railroad has a personnel department with a regular head 
thereof ? 


No Canvass for College Recruits 


All the responses agree that railroads make no such 
regular annual canvass. Occasionally they address letters 
to one or to a few colleges or technical schools, generally 
in their own territory, when some development indicates 
the need for enlisting additional help for which college 
men are desired. 

The prevailing reason for not making such a canvass 
is that they normally have sufficient applications anyway. 
Enough “knock at the door” now, as one says. Two 
responses refer to their disappointing lack of success when 





“A paper read at a round table discussion on transportation at the annual 
Meeting of the American Economic Association in Chicago, on December 30. 
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efforts were made to enlist college men. One of the 
efforts was a carefully planned and systematized design 
to build up a permanent company training school in 
charge of a salaried instructor. 

The substitute regimes on various roads are apparently 
extremely limited in character and extent. They comprise 
the apprentice system, particularly in the mechanical de- 
partment, and night schools, or special courses in drawing 
or designing or sometimes in accounting. 

Referring to the relative disability as regards the 
prospect of pay and promotion, in comparison with other 
commercial and industrial enterprises, the consensus of 
opinion, with one or two dissents, is that in the long run, 
and considering regularity of employment, the remunera- 
tion will average as high as in the general run of other 
industries. All virtually concede, or at least do not deny, 
that it will be lower at the start, and that increases of 
pay and promotion in rank are likely to be slower in 
railroading than elsewhere. Two executives stress the 
fine chance which real talent and steady application have 
in railroad work. Several emphasize the more certain 
career and the intrinsic and ever changing interest in 
railroading. 


Seniority Rules Delay Promotion 


The seniority rules are generally admitted to slacken 
the rate of promotion for the college man in railroading. 
They are said by some to be the principal factor govern- 
ing promotion in service, but on the other hand are no 
insurmountable barrier if superior capacity is demon- 
strated. The prime necessity of not impairing morale 
among the employees by anything savoring of favoritism 
is stressed very generally, although seniority, it is said, 
will give way to demonstrated superior capacity to fill 
a higher post. In other words, the burden of proof, “the 
risk of non-persuasion,”’ must be assumed by the college 
man who aspires to promotion against the man of longer 
service. 

Whether eventual government ownership is a ponder- 
able factor in deterring railroads from seeking to enlist 
collegians is answered in conflicting fashion. Some scout 
the suggestion; others admit it has had force and is still 
reflected in the disinclination of railroad executives to 
encourage their sons or their friends’ sons to enter rail- 
roading. 


Where Is the Greatest Opportunity? 


As to the branch of railroading offering the best 
opportunities to collegians, some reply there is no differ- 
ence, others say that mechanical engineering offers a far 
better chance than civil engineering. One carefully 
weighed answer says that employment in the office of 
an executive gives unusual opportunity to the capable 
man, but has its drawbacks in that it affords no oppor- 
tunity for ever obtaining experience in the field and there- 
fore no chance for a line job; and it also carries a serious 
drawback in that the individual is regarded by his fellows 
as a favorite, a “company pet,” as one puts it, who has 
not fairly won his spurs, and who cannot command the 
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same co-operation of other employees as one who has 
worked his way up. 

There seems to be a strongly prevalent opinion that 
the transportation department on the whole offers the 
best opportunity to the man who is content patiently to 
learn his job. There is also a general opinion that tech- 
nical engineering competence is far less of an asset for 
advancement in the operating department than executive 
and business ability and the capacity for leadership based 
on a practical knowledge of how to handle men. Despite 
the opportunities offered by the department, the view 
prevails that it makes the weakest appeal to college men. 
They are unwilling to spend the time in all the minor 
positions to learn the business thoroughly. They are 
said to dislike “dirty work.” They do not “stand the 
gaff.” There is a large percentage of posts in the oper- 
ating department that require a minimum of technical 
knowledge. This tends to create therein a numerous class 
whose wage level is said to compare favorably with what 
similar work brings elsewhere, but whose level is below 
what the college man expects or obtains in other employ. 

It should be added that of the six systems from which 
replies came, three have no personnel department or 
bureau. Two have such a bureau, and the exact present 
status of the remaining respondent is not wholly clear, 
although in the past it has made the most comprehensive 
attempt to organize a regular company school for in- 
structing apprentices, particularly those obtained from 
colleges. 


How to Enlist College Men 


After the best consideration I have been able to give 
the question which this paper seeks to answer, there are 
only two suggestions which I venture to make. The first 
is that railroads should authoritatively acquaint students 
in colleges and technical schools with what they may 
fairly expect if they enter railroading as a career. The 
second is that railroads should clearly outline to the 
schools what instruction is desired of them and what 
instruction the railroads feel can be imparted best by 
practical experience in railroad employ. 

If I were a publicity man for railroads I should make 
an effort to bring down to date the story of Hercules at 
the Forks of the Road. It ought to be made clear that 
if one thinks of entering the railroad field as an attorney 
or an accountant, or as a statistician, the primary training 
is already available in the schools. If one has the chance 
to enter the office of an executive, it is a preferred oppor- 
tunity, carrying its own special advantages and its own 
serious limitations as well. But if one expects to go into 
the operating or mechanical or traffic departments he 
must confront the following facts. First, that in these 
fields railroading does not offer to the college graduate 
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the same relative initial advantages of pay and promotion 
as in the era of railroad expansion in decades past. The 
railroads do not now require or attract men of the adven- 
turous calibre that formerly found in transportation an 
opportunity and a congenial employment. “Rough Rid- 
ing” in railroading has given place to “Watchful Wait- 
ing.”” Moreover the relative advantage college men once 
had in the field has probably lessened because the intelli- 
gence and capacity of the bulk of railroad employees has 
risen. Carriers are more careful about the type of 
employee they take on. 

The college man who thinks of entering the operating 
or engineering branches of railroads cannot expect at 
the start the same rate of pay or the unhampered chance 
to promotion which certain other industrial concerns in 
their present expanding stage can offer. He must offset 
against these drawbacks the greater certainty and regu- 
larity of employment, with the reasonable anticipation of 
remuneration which will average well with that of other 
commercial or industrial concerns. If he has the applica- 
tion and the talent, there is much the same chance of 
drawing a big prize in the lottery as elsewhere. But he 
must at the start forswear allegiance to the white collar, 
and resign the by-industry of lounge lizard. If he is 
unwilling to pay the price required, he should avoid 
railroading. 

My second suggestion is that the railroads should 
indicate clearly to the schools what courses the railroads 
think the schools should offer and what must be learned 
in the service. That the elements in engineering, mechani- 
cal, electrical and civil, should be imparted goes of course 
without question. But to what extent is university in- 
struction in railroad construction, in railroad operation, 
in traffic management, in the study of rate construction, 
or of tariffs, or classifications and their application, 
helpful? Should accounting be pursued in the schools 
beyond the general basic principles, or should an attempt 
be made to afford specific instruction in railroad account- 
ing? How far should specific instruction be given in 
railroad statistics? How far should the designing of 
mechanisms or of structures or of terminals be taught? 
To what extent is formal instruction in personnel man- 
agement worth while? What instruction should the 
colleges afford in matters of public regulation, or in the 
general law of carriers, as a specific aid in preparation 
for railroading as an occupation, as contrasted with what 
may be taught as a matter of liberal enlightenment in 
an important field of economics and finance? What kinds 
of advanced or graduate instruction in transportation can 
most serviceably be given by universities? If the rail- 
roads will state their opinion in these matters, their views 
will be most helpful in affording a basis on which to 
build a sound superstructure. 
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Built for the Central Argentine Railway by the Gloucester Railway Carriage & Wagon Co., Ltd. 
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The Hearing on 






the Gooding Bill 


Railroads and shippers unite in opposition to proposed 


amendment 


NACTMENT of the Gooding long and _ short 

haul bill would have a paralyzing effect on the 

commerce of the country, through its effect on 
existing rate structures, and would prevent the transcon- 
tinental lines from increasing their net revenues by utiliz- 
ing empty car capacity westbound, according to testimony 
of railroad officers before the House committee on inter- 
state and foreign commerce on January 29 and 30. The 
railroad testimony followed two days of testimony by rep- 
resentatives of shippers from various parts of the country 
in opposition to the bill. Because the opponents of the 
bill were given more time than the proponents, at after- 
noon sessions, it was decided to allow the latter additional 
time for rebuttal on February 3, after which the com- 
mittee planned to hear the views of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on the bill. Representative French of 
Idaho, the spokesman for the intermountain advocates of 
the bill, appeared more anxious to have the hearing closed, 
so that an effort might be made to get it before the House 
before the close of the session, than to consume further 
time by additional testimony. The attitude of the mem- 
bers of the committee who attended the hearings, so far as 
it was revealed by their line of questions indicated that 
more of them had been impressed with the arguments 
against the bill than were inclined to favor it. 


T. C. Powell Opens Attack 


In opening the attack of the railroads on the bill T. C. 
Powell, traffic vice-president of the Erie, said in part: 

“This bill is not a declaration of principle, but is an 
attempt to make rates by machinery which would hamper 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and the railroads 
in establishing just and reasonable rates. The bill is not 
sincerely designed to prevent the railroads meeting com- 
petitors’ rates at terminal points, but on the contrary is 
intended to take advantage of the well established rule 
of traffic management under which the railroads now 
afford to shippers and receivers of freight freedom of 
distribution and purchase, and by taking advantage of 
that traffic policy to force down the intermediate rates 
in many cases to a figure lower than the intermediate 
points are entitled to under any fair basis of calculation. 

“T wish to emphasize that the bill would be injurious 
to commerce because of its restrictive character and be- 
cause it fails to take into account commercial conditions 
and is in violation of the good faith under which thou- 
sands of manufacturing plants have been established at 
local stations on different railroads. 

The present interstate commerce law guarantees to 
the shippers fair and reasonable rates without unjust 
discrimination. This bill, if enacted into law, would 
demoralize the rate structure and would introduce chaos 
int) what is now an orderly arrangement throughout most 
of the United States. Many industries have located at 


local stations of the various railroads in competition with 
th: industries on other lines on the good faith of the 
carriers and the interstate commerce act. This bill would 


viv ate the moral right of shippers to expect such equal 
tre tment. 

should the bill become a law, the immediate and 
instantaneous effect would be to limit the transportation 
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of freight traffic to the short line routes over which no 
exceptions to the long and short haul clause have been 
granted. This means that the lines or routes which 
have been competing against the shorter lines under the 
terms of the present fourth section, must immediately 
retire from any traffic which involves handling freight 
at a lower rate to a further point than in effect to the 
intermediate points. 

“The railroads, in self defense and regardless of their 
knowledge that this would seriously affect thousands of 
shippers, would immediately be forced to publish new 
tariffs advancing the rates to the further points to at 
least as high as the highest intermediate point, until a 
public hearing could be held and the commission be 
enabled to make a ruling on each case submitted to it. 
In the meantime business would be demoralized and the 
shipping public would be helpless. Industry would suffer 
immense losses through these arbitrary restrictions and 
demoralization of rate adjustments. The situation is not 
confined to the intermountain territory nor to the trans- 
continental points. 

“Between points in the Eastern territory and points 
west of the Mississippi river and between points in the 
Eastern territory and points south of the Ohio and 
Potomac rivers, there is an absolute necessity for preserv- 
ing to the carriers the right to meet water competition 
provided the rates so established under the supervision 
of the commission shall be ‘reasonably compensatory’ for 
the service rendered. This means that there must be a 
profit on each transaction over and above the operating 
cost. Whether or not an individual rate is reasonably 
compensatory for the service rendered under the present 
fourth section of the interstate commerce act, has nothing 
whatever to do with the statutory rate of return of 5% 
per cent on the ‘property devoted to transportation.’ Of 
course, each factor of railroad revenue leads toward the 
general result, but whether any rate of return were named 
in this bill or not, it does not need any argument to 
demonstrate to this committee that the railroads must 
have a fair return over and above the cost of operation. 

“Tf the rate proposed does not pay the estimated cost of 
transportation—in other words, if the railroad does not 
get back a new dollar for an old one plus a profit—then 
it is not ‘reasonably compensatory.’ But if the railroad is 
debarred from handling freight which is reasonably com- 
pensatory the problem of maintaining the property is 
made just that much more difficult. 

“The shippers of the West owe a debt of gratitude to 
the Eastern lines for putting into effect competitive rail 
rates to western points, because the effect is not to 
discriminate against the intermediate points but through 
the handling of the traffic in competition with water lines 
to secure a certain amount of revenue which helps pay 
the expense of handling the otherwise empty cars west- 
bound necessary for the transportation of the products 
of the West to the East. 

“To exclude the railroads from all opportunity of par- 
ticipating in traffic between two water competitive points 
and points adjacent thereto results : 

“Ist. In turning over to the water lines a monopoly not 
only of the existing traffic capable of being handled by 
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vessels between these points, but also gives the vessels 
a death grip on all such traffic for the future. 

“2nd. Such a law establishes a monopoly in the hands 
of the ocean-going vessels, and those traversing the 
inland waters of the United States, and as the commission 
has no authority over such rates there is no protection 
against discrimination even between competing merchants. 

“3rd. To prevent the rail lines participating in a por- 
tion of the traffic between water competitive points is a 
violation of the moral right of the common carriers of the 
United States to participate in any and all traffic which 
in their judgment can and should be transported by the 
railroads.” 

Mr. Powell pointed out how the proportion of east- 
hound traffic and westbound empty movement had been 
increased in recent years by the development of new 
traffic in fruits and vegetables from the west. He also 
said that probably 50 per cent of the freight traffic of the 
country moves under fourth section relief which would 
be affected by the bill, and that the natural consequence 
of its passage would be to force shippers to locate near 
the coasts. Referring to statements of the intermountain 
representatives that their freight rate descrimination pre- 
vents the investment of capital Mr. Powell said he had 
always noticed that “the section that don’t get capital is 
the one that keeps emphasizing its alleged disadvantages 
instead of emphasizing such advantages as it possesses.” 

Charles Barham, chairman of the Southern Freight 
\ssociation, also opposed the bill. “The carriers of the 
South,” said Mr. Barham, “believe the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is competent to administer the present 
act and has the necessary fair purpose and intent. They 
believe the commission may safely be relied upon to decide 
situations covered by the present fourth section, or which 
would arise should that section be wholly eliminated from 
the act. They have a very real fear of rate-making by 
legislation or rate-making as the result of attempts to de- 
fine by legislative enactment specific situations which rates 
shall cover or exclude. 

‘Several examples as to the effect the proposed bill 
would have if enacted into law are interesting: 

‘American manufacturers in Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
New England have lost to Scandinavian competitors the 
newsprint paper business of New Orleans amounting 
to approximately 25,000 tons per annum. The commis- 
sion has granted fourth section relief to the carriers and 

efforts are under way to regain the business. The pro- 
posed bill would make it impossible, for the carriers 
could not afford to reduce the intermediate rates as would 
then be necessary. 

“An important southern line has price tenders from 
Belgian makers for its 1925 rail supply. The rails can be 
delivered alongside docks at Jacksonville or Savannah for 
$37.50 per ton, or plus duty $39.74. Rails at the nearest 
point of American manufacture, Birmingham, Alabama, 
are priced at $43 and the freight rate is $3.49, a total 
of $46.49. The amended bill would not permit southern 
carriers to assist in relieving this situation. 

“The Ford Motor Company steamship ‘Oneida’ sailed 
from Detroit via the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence 
river November 12. Having touched and partially dis- 
charged at Jacksonville, Florida, December 2, she reached 
New Orleans December 7 with steel and iron parts 
for 1650 cars and later Houston, Texas, with parts for 
5,000 cars. At New Orleans she loaded in addition 165 
closed car bodies for the Houston plant. Who benefited ? 
Evidently not the public, for the automobiles were sold 
f. o. b. Detroit, plus the rail freight rate. The amended 
bill would not permit this competition to be recognized, 
although it is plain that a reduction in the rail rate would 
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automatically and wholly go to the purchasers of auto- 
mobiles, one of the few instances, by the way, where a 
reduction in freight rates can be directly traced to the 
consumer. In this case the Texas purchasers of 5,000 
Ford automobiles lost the difference. 

“The manufacturers of American cement have practi- 
cally lost out entirely against foreign cement moving 
through the South Atlantic ports and sold in coast 
territory and in Florida. 

“In the last few months 8,365 tons of foreign salt came 
into Wilmington, Savannah and Charleston. The shippers 
in Louisiana, Texas, Michigan, and New York lost and 
the southern carriers could not afford to help them.” 

J. A. Streyer of the American Short Line Railroad 
Association described the effect of the bill on the numer- 
ous short line railroads throughout the country. 


Effect on Transcontinental Roads 


Charles Donnelly, president of the Northern Pacific, 
outlined the history of the transcontinental rates to show 
that when the railroads first reached the Pacific coast they 
found water competition and that it was necessary for 
them to make lower than ordinary rates to meet the com- 
petition. In other words the railroads were confronted 
with a condition and not a theory. If the railroads felt 
that the interior points would be injured by applying 
lower rates to the coast their application now pending 
before the commission would be instantly withdrawn, he 
said, but since the roads are convinced that injury will 
not result they are persistent. If the Gooding bill were 
passed it would be impossible for the commission to 
grant the application. Many people in the interior now 
recognize the validity of the railroad argument but so 
little is the subject understood in general that all kinds 
of things not related to the rate structure are ascribed to 
it. For instance, he referred to Senator Gooding’s state- 
ment that 60,000 people have left the state of Idaho in 
recent years, although for seven years the rates to the 
intermountain country have been no higher than those to 
the coast. Mr. Donnelly said that people who settle in 
a new country do not generally know much about the 
freight rates structure but that, if they have been leaving 
because of it, it might be better to restore the rates under 
which they went to Idaho instead of seeking to per- 
petuate by law the system under which they have left. 

To illustrate the position of the railroads in their ap- 
plications to the commission Mr. Donnelly said that the 
rate from the East on wrought washers is $1 to Spokane 
or Seattle. Formerly the Milwaukee manufacturers 
participated in the business but now Pittsburgh has a 
rate by rail and water of 76% cents to Seattle so that 
Milwaukee can no longer compete. The railroads are 
asking to make a.rate of 80 cents from the middle West 
to Seattle without reducing the rate to Spokane so as 
to get some of the business, but such a rate would not 
injure Spokane in any way because Seattle already has 
the rate advantage. The relief asked would result in 
some improvement in the condition of the Northwestern 
lines, Mr. Donnelly said, and they need additional revenues 
if they are ever to earn a fair return. The Norther 
Pacific since 1919 has never in any year earned as muc! 
as 4 per cent on the easily ascertained value of its prop 
erty, and that road, the Great Northern and the North 
western have been obliged to reduce their dividend 
while the Omaha and the Soo have discontinued dividends 
The railroads with their present facilities could handle a! 
the westbound traffic moving through the Panama cana 
and they have potential capacity going to waste whic 
could earn some profit and thus reduce the burden 0% 
other traffic. 
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bestia. W. P. Kenney, vice-president of the Great Northern, 
here a j also said that his company would not be a party to the 
to the muourt section application if it thought the interior points 
5.000 fe would be injured. It is interested in the interior traffic 
wii and has made eastbound rates from the interior which 
>racti- j make it possible for their products to reach competitive 
ovine fe markets but it has a chance to take some additional west- 
_. > [hound traffic if it can make rates for it which it could 
or not afford to apply where such rates are not necessary. 
¥ The railroads do not expect to take away all the traffic 
ees of the boat lines, although the latter are taking much 
b and traffic that the railroads had built up. For example the 
Bony road last year handled only 2,000 tons of steel into the 
load Puget Sound district, as against 82,000 tons that went 
ieee. by water, whereas formerly the road handled a large 
share of that traffic. The Great Northern could move 
1,427 tons of additional freight per day westbound without 
additional cars, crews or engines. The Gooding bill will 
cife amount to a rigid long and short rule, Mr. Kenney 
is said, because the commission could not possibly hold the 
“a necessary hearings in twelve months to enable it to 
oe authorize departures and if it is passed it will be a 
| long time before there will be any development of the 
oa interior sections, which need fourth section relief east- 
felt bound to develop markets. — ach 
iss R. M. Calkins, vice-president of the Chicago, Mil- 
Row waukee & St. Paul, pointed out that this road had spent 
= $200,000,000 for the Puget Sound extension, most of 
a which was expended in the interior, and that much more 
sti investment is required in that territory, but that it will be 
= dificult to make additional investments there unless there 
Bos is a better return on the investment already made. The 
Puget Sound extension is now operated at less than 
‘ds half its normal capacity and during the last six months 
of 1924 the empty movement of cars westbound was 
‘ 214 per cent of the loaded movement. In 1923 the per- 
na centage was 185. In 1924 the road earned only 2.63 
= per cent on its investment but it could have handled a 
on very much greater volume of business at practically no 
rm additional transportation expense except for coal and 
™ electric current. re : 
7 Paul P. Hastings, general freight agent of the Atchi- 


~ son, Topeka & Santa Fe, described the large empty move- 
ment of refrigerator cars westbound. Before the war, he 


‘ said, it was possible to load about 60 per cent of the 
a returning refrigerator cars with clean freight but this has 
a now dropped to about 30 per cent and the transcontinental 
. lines are rapidly finding themselves in the position of 
eastbound carriers of agricultural commodities. In reply 
. to questions as to why, if a railroad can make a rate of 
; 80 cents for 2600 miles, the same rate would not be 


more than reasonable for 1300 miles, Mr. Hastings 
pointed out that rates on some commodities must cover 
a much greater margin above cost than others in order 
that the latter may move at all and also that the pro- 
portion of investment cost to total cost in railroad trans- 
portation is greater than in almost any other business. 
He said that the average cost of moving additional freight 
has heen calculated at from 25 to 40 per cent of the 
average total cost of moving all freight. 

E. |. Rich, representing the Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts, the concluding witness in opposition to 
the bill, said its passage would overthrow the system on 
which the industry of the country has been built up, 
and he showed its particular application to New England. 

On February 3, J. A. Ford, of Spokane, secretary of the 
Intermediate Rate Association, gave additional testimony 
in rebuttal. 

Rebuttal testimony was also given by W. S. McCarthy, 
president of the Intermediate Rate Association, Frank 
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Lyon, counsel for the Luckenbach steamship line, and 
H. H. Williams, of the New Mexico railroad commission. 
Mr. Lyon said that the testimony had shown that the 
Gooding bill ought to be amended to omit the provision 
which would prohibit all fourth section departures after 
twelve months except such as might be authorized by the 
commission after a public hearing, and Mr. Ford said 
that if the committee felt that the bill would injure any 
part of the country the committee might amend it. He 
said it was not the intention of the framers of the bill to 
injure other parts of the country nor the short lines, in the 
way that Mr. Streyer said it would injure those in the 
South, and he suggested that they propose an amendment 
that would protect them. Mr. Lyon insisted that the con- 
tention of the railroads that any additional westbound 
traffic could be handled in empty cars was of no force be- 
cause the space occupied in the vessels through the canal 
is approximately equal eastbound and westbound and if they 
lost a million tons westbound they would have that much 
less capacity eastbound and the railroads would get that 
eastbound traffic. He said that if Congress does not pre- 
vent the railroads from competing with the water lines 
at out-of-pocket-cost rates the boat lines will be destroyed 
and that they object to having their business placed at the 
mercy of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Represen- 
tative Hawes of Missouri questioned Mr. Ford to show that 
for fear that the commission will grant the application of 
the transcontinental railroads the intermountain states are 
asking Congress to take away the discretion of the commis- 
sion although all the rest of the states would be affected, 
and he said that none of the 21 members of the committee 
had received any demand from their states for the pas- 
sage of the bill while many had been informed that their 
constituents were opposed to it. Mr. Ford said that seven 
and one-half million people are represented by the advo- 
cates of the bill and he doubted if it would affect the other 
states but that if the committee thought it would the com- 
mittee might “fix it.” He said all the intermountain sec- 
tion asks is that the present status be preserved but he 
also said that if the bill were passed the railroads might 
make rates as low as reasonably possible in an effort to 
meet water competition and also give the benefit of the 
reductions to the intermediate points. 











Christening Party of Seaboard Air Line’s New Florida Route 
—Governor Martin of Florida and S. Davies 
Warfield, President, S. A. L. 
















































Essentials of Railroad Problem’ 


Credit, active public support, cooperation of employees 
are necessary 


By General W. W. Atterbury 


Vice-President, Pennsylvania System 


HE continued and increasing interest of organi- 

zations such as yours in what railroad men have 

to say is a source of most gratifying encourage- 
ment. To translate this interest into action is only a step 
—which, I am glad to say, is, to a large extent, being 
taken ; co-operative action between railroads and shippers 
is becoming a reality. 

Even the most optimistic of us have ceased to look for 
the millennium, but when business and railroad men be- 
gin to look at things from a common angle—that of mu- 
tual interest—as they are doing today, we are certainly 
headed in the right direction. 

Some of my friends here have suggested that you would 
like to hear discussed the relationship between industry 
and the railroads. My view of that relationship can be 
expressed in very few words. If all the industrial, com- 
mercial and agricultural activities of this country are con- 
sidered as comprising one great enterprise, with all its 
production, manufacturing and marketing activities, we 
may look upon the railroads as the transportation depart- 
ment of that great enterprise. The railroads are an essen- 
tial tool of industry and agriculture. 

Let us see how this important department of our eco- 
nomic scheme has been functioning recently. In the past 
few weeks the industrial world has been taking stock of 
itself; the turn of the year is recognized as a fitting time 
for reviewing the past, and although perhaps not forecast- 
ing, at least anticipating the future. This season’s obser- 
vations and comments seem to be the most optimistic of 
more than a decade. They are based, too, upon substan- 
tial reasons. 





It is almost five years since federal control of our rail- 
roads ended and in those years we have passed three dif- 
ferent types of railroad conditions. The first was the 
period following federal control—about which the least 
said the better. The second period was one of readjust- 
ment, during which, because of the conditions which had 
preceded it, the country suffered from transportation 
shortage and congestion. It was also during this period, 
which was one of business depression, that the railroads 
suffered from labor troubles arising out of necessary ad- 
justments from war-time wages and working rules. — 

The third period began in 1923 and continued through 
the past two years, during which the railroads have fur- 
nished a quality and quantity of service unequalled in 
American history. Those who may have had misgivings, 
but were nevertheless patient and tolerant during 1920, 
1921, and 1922, have found in their experiences with the 
railroads in 1923 and 1924 ample reason for the justifica- 
tion of their faith. Those who felt otherwise have had 
only cause for wonder. 


What the Railroads Have Accomplished 


I am not going to give you an array of statistics, but 
rather a few standing facts as briefly as possible, which 
tell practically all that has taken place in the last five years, 
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without the necessity of your taking pencil and paper or 
indulging in very much mental arithmetic. 

First, the railroads handled in 1924 about six per cent 
more business than they did in 1920. The number of cars 
and locomotives was about the same in both years. They 
handled the increased business last year with a large sur- 
plus of equipment instead of the acute shortage of equip- 
ment which existed in 1920. Furthermore they did it in 
1924 with about five men for every six that they had in 
1920. 

Second, this marked increase in efficiency was due not 
to anything spectacular or dramatic. Railroading has 
ceased to be that. It was due entirely to the application 
of what Secretary Mellon referred to in his annual report 
to Congress when he said: “It is only through hard work, 
economy and sound policies that we have a right to expect 
true progress.” In other words, the railroads got down 
to real railroading, hauling more cars per train, and get- 
ting them over the road in quicker time. 

Third, instead of merely exchanging dollars, as they 
were doing in 1920 with an operating ratio of about 100, 
the railroads in 1924 increased what you business men call 
your gross margin to a little more than 20 cents out of the 
dollar. In other words, their operating ratio has been 
brought down below 80. 

The significant feature about that is that not one cent 
came from higher rates, because every important rate 
change since 1920 has been downward. All of this sav- 
ing came from greater efficiency and economy conceived 
in and carried out by the railroad industry itself. It is 
costing the country many millions of dollars less today for 
railroad service that is far better than it was five years 
ago. 

In 1920 the railroads had practically no net operating 
income at all, but in 1924 it is probable that the net opera- 
ting income of all the Class 1 railroads will be approxi- 
mately $975,000.000. 

Aside from the importance of this increase in net to the 
whole credit structure of the railroads, the most impor- 
tant thing to observe, and the cause for the greatest amount 
of satisfaction to railroad men, is that this increase in net 
was accomplished in spite of the fact that all rate adjust- 
ments since 1920 have, as I have said, been downward. 


Fourth, the relations between the railroads and the pub- 
lic have undergone a wholesome and substantial change. 
As regards industry, an outstanding development has been 
the organization of the Shippers Regional Advisory 
Boards, through which for the first time real co-operation 
is being obtained. As regards the public generally, it is 
unmistakable that people are coming to regard the rail- 
roads as something to boost and not to knock. It is also 
to be remembered that we are meeting with a more con- 
structive attitude on the part of those responsible for the 
administration of railroad regulation. 

These few facts will give you some of the reasons why 
railroad men have recently voiced optimism about their 
business in a little louder tone. I doubt if any other in- 
dustry has staged a greater comeback, or staked so much 
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on its faith in the fairness and common sense of the people 
as the railroads have done in the last few years. 

\Vhen you take into account their expenditures of ap- 
proximately a billion dollars a year in each of the last two 
years, for permanent improvements and expansion of their 
facilities for the benefit of shippers and travelers, and 
their plans for like expenditures this year; when you take 
into account the fact that their average return earned on 
the property investment has not yet reached even five 
per cent although the Transportation Act says they may 
earn 534 per cent, you may realize how great is the faith 
of American railroad men in the American people. 


Value of Efficient Service 


It is not necessary for me to explain to you what effi- 
cient railroad service means, but I want to suggest a 
question which introduces a new aspect of the benefits of 
efficient railroad service. 

Within recent months we have had an abundance of 
cheap money in this country quite unequalled in our his- 
tory. To what extent do you believe that this extra avail- 
able capital is due to the more efficient operation of the 
railroads, permitting goods to pass from production into 
consumption faster than ever before and enabling manu- 
facturers and merchants to avoid heavy inventories of 
merchandise and materials? 

I do not pretend to answer this question ; I do not know 
that specific data or statistics could ever be obtained with 
which to answer it. But I cannot help but believe that 
efficient railroad transportation has been a vitally impor- 
tant factor in contributing to the easy money conditions 
which exist today. If this is so, the railroads are respon- 
sible for bringing about conditions which have fundamen- 
tally altered the policy and practice of manufacturers and 
merchants and thereby helped them financially to a con- 
siderable extent. 

It is a source of a great deal of satisfaction to see the 
increasing popularity of and demand for railway securi- 
ties, and the increasing prices of railway stocks. We have 
recently heard considerable talk about the “bull” market 
on railroad stocks. To call it this, however, is inaccurate. 
What it really is, is a readjustment of values. It is a 
recognition on the part of the investor of the facts about 
the industry; a recognition of its return to normalcy. 

It may well be asked, if the recent rise in railroad stocks 
is not due in some degree to the fact that at least in- 
vestors are beginning to understand the real economic 
value of the American railroads: whether they are not 
looking around and finding the railroads worth more than 
a second look. 

Now the question today is whether the American people 
will so act toward the railroads as to justify the railroads’ 
faith in them which has been demonstrated so unspar- 
ingly. 

Railroad men are looking forward to a far greater de- 
mand for service in the next decade than has been de- 
manded in the past. No one realizes more than they do 
the need for still greater facilities to meet the country’s 
increasing requirements. As an earnest of their desire 
to meet these requirements their commitments in the last 
two years are outstanding. 

These expenditures and authorizations, however, must 
be continued yearly for a number of years. The capacity 

' the transportation machine must be constantly en- 
larged, for the simple reason that population, industry, 
azriculture, and commerce are progressively expanding. 

merica does not stand still. It cannot afford railroads 
that are not at least one jump ahead of its transportation 

eds, 

What does that mean? 

ree things. 


Essentially and primarily 
First, it means money—credit—ability to 
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attract people with savings to invest, to put those savings 
in new cars, locomotives, terminals, yards, tracks and 
other facilities, 

There is a limit to bond issues, just as there is a limit to 
the amount of mortgage that you can put on your house, 
your factory or your store. Railroads must be able to get 
this new money from the sale of capital stock and they 
have been unable to do that on any scale worth mention- 
ing, for ten years past. 

Second, it means the active good-will and co-operation 
of the American public. And don’t forget that a great 
deal in that direction depends on men like yourselves, of 
influence in your respective communities. I have always 
believed that the American people could get exactly the 
kind of railroad service they want. 

Let me be a little more specific as to this second item— 
active good-will and co-operation. You can translate it 
into the various terms: a willingness and desire on the 
part of the people that the railroads be allowed, as Mr. 
Rea, our President says, “to get out of the four per cent 
class’; a demand on the part of the public that railroad 
men be allowed to run the railroads just as you gentlemen 
are allowed to run your own business ; and most important 
of all, that you men, your organizations and others of 
like influence and importance, get behind the railroads 
and do a little shouting for them instead of at them. 


Business Men and Regulation 


We might as well realize that railroad regulation is 
here to stay. It is not regulation of itself,—the laws on 
the statute books—that prevents railroads from being 
run as yow run your business. It is the application of 
regulation needlessly, sometimes senselessly, against the 
better judgment of railroad managers where no discrimi- 
nation, injustice and public harm is contemplated or pos- 
sible. 

To overcome this sitttation it is not necessary to repeal 
or amend existing legislation, whether it is politically 
possible or expedient to attempt such a course. All that 
is required is faith in the railroad industry—confidence 
and trust in railroad men, 

Picture what would happen and what would be the 
effect if such organizations as you men compose, if cham- 
bers of commerce, boards of trade, if men who make up 
the influential business and civic organizations through- 
out the country, not only trusted railroad men but made 
it clear to regulating bodies that they believe in railroad 
men and want them to be trusted. 

That is not a forlorn hope. Such groups as yours, with 
your great influence throughout the country, can exercise 
an enormous power for good. 

If those who are charged with regulating the railroads 
understood that it was part of political wisdom to back 
railroad management, it is certain that they would act ac- 
cordingly, and in the course of time the public would be 
in favor of lopping off many of the stifling laws that now 
exist, 


Employee Relations on the Pennsylvania 


Now, the third essential to railroad progress and pros- 
perity is co-operation of railroad employes. In this re- 
spect the relationship between railroads and industry is 
of far-reaching importance. The margin between income 
and outgo in the railroad business is so small that we 
must have the co-operation of the men on the railroads 
themselves in order to operate efficiently and economi- 
cally. It is likewise essential that in our efforts to secure 
that co-operation we have the support of the business 
community to the extent that our policies are sound and 
deserve such support. 

You have no doubt heard and read a great deal about 
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what has been accomplished on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
through our plan of employee representation. I shall not 
go into the details of its operation. The important things 
are the principles underlying it, and the spirit in which it 
is carried out. 

Essentially it is this: Any employee can belong to any 
union he desires but the Pennsylvania Railroad insists 
upon dealing with its own employees and not with repre- 
sentatives of absentee organizations to which they belong. 
The Pennsylvania deals with its employees collectively, 
through employee representatives elected by secret ballot, 
regardless of their membership or non-membership in any 
organizations. 

Every important matter affecting the employees’ wages 
and working conditions is settled by joint action. The 
highest authority on the railroad in the determination of 
these questions is a joint reviewing committee in each de- 
partment of the service, equally representative of manage- 
ment and men. A two-thirds vote is necessary to decide 
any question. Only six cases in four years have had to 
go beyond that committee, and each of these cases was 
settled by arbitrators chosen by the committee, which in 
turn accepted their decision. 

The whole plan is designed, through a series of regu- 
larly scheduled meetings between management and men, 
to give every individual employee a fair hearing by a 
responsible officer, a prompt decision, and a review, if 
necessary, by a joint board of officers and men, which 
has final authority. 

Now the point I make in this connection is that a re- 
lationship between management and men based on these 
principles of mutual confidence, facts jointly established 
and fair play, is essentially in the public interest. By the 
same token, any effort on the part of outsiders, whether 
government or private agencies, to drive a wedge between 
railroad management and railroad employees, is certainly 
not in the interest of the employees themselves, of the 
company, or of our service to the public. 


The Railroad Problem—Three Essentials 


Granted these three essentials——sound credit, active 
public support and co-operation of employees—there need 
be little doubt whatsoever about other phases of the so- 
called railroad problem. They will take care of them- 
selves. As I have indicated, we are on the way to realiz- 
ing these requirements, but greater progress is necessary, 
and that is largely in your hands. People will not put 
money into 5 per cent enterprises when 6 and 7 per cent 
returns without greater risks are available. 

Let us have your moral support at least in helping us to 
reach what the Transportation Act says the railroads 
may earn. You would consider your own business pretty 
close to the sheriff on present railroad returns or even on 
the 534 per cent that we are allowed—if we get it. 

Take a look around at the men whom you know in the 
railroad business and ask yourself whether they cannot 
be trusted to give this country the best that is in them. 
Your city policeman does not arrest a man because he 
thinks that man might commit a crime. Every phase of 
railroad operations is a matter of public record and official 
scrutiny. There are ample safeguards against injustice 
and discrimination. 

Knowing the men who are operating the railroads to- 
day, why not assume that they will do the right thing 
and give them the same opportunity that you get in your 
business to exercise initiative, judgment and discretion! 

Get that idea over to those who are responsible for 
railroad regulation and back it up and you will find the 
result will be to your own advantage. The railroads will 
respond with a measure and quality of service beyond 
anything you have seen in the past. 
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Electric Hand Signaling Lantern 


N electric hand lantern, incorporating several 
unique features has been placed on the market 
recently by the Economy Electric Lantern Com- 

pany, Chicago, which was designed primarily for the use 
of trainmen. It has two white lights on the bottom of the 
lantern body, one of which may be used as a spot light, 
being fitted in a polished reflector for 
work requiring a concentrated beam 
of light, such as reading car numbers, 
etc, The other white light mounted 
on the bottom face of the case is more 
diffused and is used for hand signal- 
ing purposes and general illumination. 

As another special feature, this 
lantern also has a red light on one 
side fitted with a “beehive” lens. It 
is claimed that this red light can be 
seen further than ordinary red lanterns 
using oil, and is therefore more ef- 
ficient for flagging. Both the red and 
white lights can be burned at the same 
time or either can be burned alone as 
the occasion requires. As this elec- 
tric lantern has both the white and 
red lights, it may be used to replace the two oil lanterns 
which are ordinarily required for flagging, thus making 
it a full service white and red lantern. 

The body of the lantern is formed of one piece of seam- 
less sheet brass, nickel-plated if desired. The base is of 
rustproof steel with frosted enamel finish. The handle 
is made of seamless aluminum tubing covered with fibre. 
This handle swings on ratchet bearings and is held in 
each position by springs. A standard lantern size dry 
cell battery is used. The three light bulbs, of the same 
size and type, are interchangeable. Inside the nest is an 
extra socket in which an emergency bulb may be carried 
if desired, 

The Chicago & Alton is now conducting an extensive 
operating test of this lantern for the use of trainmen. 





Electric Hand 
Lantern 











Automatic Substation, Electrical Engineering Laboratory, 
New York University 
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The Society of Terminal Engineers will hold its next regular 
meeting at 29 West 39th street, New York City, on Tuesday 
evening, February 10. A paper will be presented on railroad 
rates, with emphasis on terminal facilities, etc., by R. E. 
Lambert. 


The Pennsylvania on January 2 extended motor truck freight 
service from Lima, Ohio, to Mansfield, as a result of the successful 
operation of its motor truck freight service between Ft. Wayne and 
Lima. Two motor trucks make the trip between Lima and Mans- 
field each day except Sundays and holidays. One truck operates out 
of Lima, going as far as Upper Sandusky, and making the return 
trip the same day. Another truck leaves Mansfield for Upper 
Sandusky and return each day. 


The Chicago Great Western and the Minneapolis, Northfield & 
Southern have reached an agreement for the joint operation of the 
Great Western branch line from Randolph, Minn., to Mankato, a 
distance of 50 miles. Under the agreement, the Chicago Great 
Western will continue the operation of its freight service on the 
line, but the passenger trains, including local trains and through 
trains from Minneapolis to Mankato, will be operated by the 
Minneapolis, Northfield & Southern. 


New York Railroad Club Meeting 


Dr. H. C. Metcalf, director of the Bureau of Personnel Ad- 
ministration will discuss “Some Fundamentals of Sound Personnel 
Administration” at the meeting of the New York Railroad Club 
on Friday evening, February 20. 


Savarin Restaurants on the Pennsylvania 


The Pennsylvania Railroad announces that its station restau- 
rants on the Eastern lines are to be operated by “The Savarins, 
Inc.,” proprietors of well known first class restaurants in New 
York city. The railroad management will, of course, continue to 
exercise general supervision, particularly as to the standards of 
service. The restaurants embraced in the contract are those at 
New York city, Jersey City, North Philadelphia, Broad Street, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Harrisburg and Pittsburgh. These res- 
taurants now serve annually from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 meals and 
have a staff of 600 employes. 

The first restaurant to be taken over will be that in New York 
on March 1. James T. Clyde will assume general charge of op- 
erations, representing The Savarins. The Savarin management 
will transfer to its own payrolls the entire present restaurant 
forces, and will follow the policy of retaining those who continue 
to prove satisfactory, with full protection of their pensions and 
other privileges and rights. 


Electric Operation Will Be Started 
on the Detroit & Ironton About June 1 


First tests of the Detroit & Ironton locomotives will take place 
on a section of track just outside the River Rouge Ford plant at 
Detroit, Mich., about June 1. Foundations for trolley-support 
arches have been laid along three miles of this double-track line. 
Concrete parts for the trolley supports are being cast. Power for 
operating the road will be developed as 13,200 volts, 60-cycles, 
3-phase alternating current. A frequency changer substation to 
be built near the power house will convert this energy to 22,000- 
volts, single-phase, 25-cycle alternating current power for use on 
the trolley. The track and trolley are expected to be in condition 
for tests about June 1, 

Three of the four sections of the first locomotive have been 
practically completed. The main wiring on the first section has 
been completed and the control wire is being installed. The main 
wiring has also been partially completed on the second and third 
sections. Flexible armored cable is being used for all main circuit 


connections. This is a wiring feature which has probably never 
before been used in an electric locomotive. All of the main direct 
current leads are covered with steel armor, while the alternating 
current leads are covered with brass armor. It is expected that 
the locomotive will be completed and ready for tests some time 
during April. 


Report on Wabosso Derailment 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued a report signed 
by W. P. Borland, director to the Bureau of Safety, on the derail- 
ment of southbound passenger train No. 29, on the Florida East 
Coast, near Wabosso, Florida, on November 14, when four pas- 
sengers were killed and 16 were injured. The train was moving 
at a speed variously estimated at between 35 and 55 miles an hour, 
on good track, where the line was straight, when the rear coach 
ran off the track and was overturned. The derailment was due to 
a loose steel tire of a cast iron wheel. The inspector found that 
the tire was too large and the space between it and the center had 
been filled with a liner; and the mate of the wheel was also found 
insecurely shrunk upon its center. This wheel also had a liner 
between the tire and the wheel center. The report says that re- 
sponsibility “seems to attach primarily to an improper shrinkage 
fit between tire and wheel center.” 

Inspection of the car was regularly made and nothing out of 
order had been discovered prior to the accident. The engineer- 
physicist made a study of the case and points out features, in 
wheels of this type, which raise a doubt concerning the efficiency 
of inspection. “If uncertainty attaches to such inspection, it 
places greater responsibility on the operations of machining and 
assembling the tire on its center.” 

The wheels of this truck appear to have been made by Krupp. 
The steel tire, after being shrunk upon the center, was secured 
by two retaining rings, each pair of rings having 10 bolts, 5% in. 
in diameter. After the accident, the defective wheel had left but 
one bolt, 9 being missing. The rim of the cast iron center showed 
wear. 


Railroad Legislation in Congress 


The steering committees of the Senate and the House that met 
on February 2 to map out legislation which they propose to have 
enacted before the adjournment of Congress on March 4 made 
no provision for any railroad legislation except the McLean bill, 
to reduce the rate of interest on the notes of the railroads to the 
federal government on certification by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that such reduction is necessary to avert receivership. 
This bill was placed second on the list by the Senate committee. 
The House committee is still holding hearings on the Gooding bill, 
which was passed by the Senate last year, and even if it should 
be reported by the committee a special rule would be required to 
bring it before the House at this stage of the session. 

The Howell-Barkley railroad labor bill has apparently been 
abandoned already. Senator Cummins has announced that he has 
dropped his efforts to get the representatives of the railroads and 
of the labor organizations to confer with respect to a possible 
compromise bill and no efforts have been made in the House in 
its favor since the session opened. Also the Senate committee has 
decided to hold no more hearings at this session on the consolida- 
tion bill. ’ 

The independent offices appropriation bill, carrying the appro- 
priation for 1926 for the Interstate Commerce Commission, has 
been debated in the House during the first part of the week and 
the action of the appropriation committee in recommending the 
amount which the commission declared necessary, in excess of that 
recommended by the budget bureau, seemed to meet with general 
approval. Several Representatives took occasion to criticise exist- 
ing freight rates but took the position that an adequate appropria- 
tion might enable the commission to give more attention to the 
needs of the farmer. Representative Newton of Minnesota tried 
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to have inserted an amendment that no part of the commission’s 
appropriation shall be expended for investigation requested by 
either house of Congress except those authorized and directed by 
the concurrent resolution of both houses. This was because the 
Senate, particularly, in recent years has adopted many resolutions, 
often at the request of a single Senator and without debate, calling 
on the commission to furnish it with information that required 
an extensive investigation at the expense of its regular work. 
However, the resolution was rejected in committee of the whole, 
after some discussion, by a vote of 20 to 17. 

President Coolidge signed the Hoch-Smith rate revision reso- 
lution on January 30. 


Revenues and Expenses of Canadian Roads 


With a reduction in freight traffic of 19 per cent and in pas- 
senger traffic of 16 per cent, revenues of the Canadian National 
for November last were less than in the same month in 1923 by 
$2,707,598 or 12.9 per cent. Operating expenses were reduced by 
$1,953,655 or 11.5 per cent by cutting maintenance of way and 
structures $83,528 or 3.5 per cent, maintenance of equipment 
$615,140 or 15.2 per cent and reducing transportation expenses by 
$1,144,641 or 12.2 per cent. The operating ratio was raised from 
80.49 per cent to 81.71 per cent and the net operating revenues 
were less by $753,942. The reduction in the payroll was $1,010,492 
or 9.1 per cent for a reduction of 6.7 per cent in the number of 
employees. Despite the lighter traffic train-loading was only 3 per 
cent lighter, the average revenue per train-mile was greater by 35 
cents and the average expenses per train-mile were practically 
unchanged. For the period from January to November, 1924, the 
‘Canadian lines showed an increase in net operating revenues of 
‘$593,701 but the United States lines showed a decrease of $2,832,- 
822, reducing the net operating revenues for the entire system by 
$2,239,121. 

Freight traffic on the Canadian Pacific last November showed a 
decrease from the same month in 1923-of 26.2 per cent, although 
it was 3 per cent heavier than in October, 1924. Freight revenues 
were consequently reduced to the extent of $3,283,338 or 19.4 per 
cent and passenger revenues were also down $475,763 or 16 per 
cent. Total revenues showed a decline of $4,123,678 or 18.7 per 
cent and net operating revenues were less by $1,086,889. The 
operating ratio, however, was also reduced from 67.33 per cent to 
65.88 per cent. The reduction in operating expenses amounted to 
$3,036,789 or 20.4 per cent, the largest cuts being $1,242,613 in 
maintenance of way and structures and $1,195,676 in transportation 
expenses. Although for the eleven months the gross revenues were 
reduced by $8,669,260, expenses were cut by $8,859,867, increasing 
net operating revenues by $190,607. 

For E.rven Monts Enpep Novemrer 30 


All Railways 
1924 1923 
Operating revenues a $404,568,312.85 $427,741,366.01 
Coperatimg GRPGMSSS ..cccccccccsccccccce 348,705,776.88 370,633.774.44 
Net operating revenues............see8. 55,862,535.97 §7,107,591.57 
ST errr 49,991,270.36 51,948,066.39 


Canadian National 


Operating revenues—Canaidian lines...... $184,784,296.66 
United States lines...... 31,487,149.34 


ceocereseccege $216,271,446.00 


$195,305,748.96 
35,176,631.09 


$230,482,380.05 














WES -vccapeneeus 
Operating expenses—Canadian lines...... $175,174,272.60 $186,289,425.40 
United States lines...... 26,613,205.37 27 469,865.26 
ME’ wdtéursdedisicdsaavedeowae $201,787 ,477.97 $213,759,290.66 








$9,610,024.06 $9,016,323.56 
4'873,943.97 7:706.763.83 


. $14,483,968.03  $16,723,089.39 


Operating income—Canadian lines = $9,801.110.27 $9,173,965.97 
United States lines........ Dr. 477,855.22 1,077,196.80 


Total an eewe invade enndieweRenes $9,323,255.05 $10,251,162.77 
Canadian Pacific 

SE CEE ccnescetesksvrnwnees $165,268,683.96 
Operating exepenses ... 132,285,331.15 
Net cperating revennes..... 32,983,352.81 
Operating income yor 33,497,940.51 
Net operating revenues of the Canadian Pacific Railway were 
well maintained in 1924 despite a substantial decrease in gross 
earnings, it is shown in the statement of earnings and expenses 
for December and for the twelve months ended with December, 
which is the fiscal year of the company. The statement issued today 
shows this showing as to net profits to have been made possible 
through reductions in operating expenses, which nearly kept pace 
with the decline in gross. Net for the year at $37,227,241 is about 


Net operating revenues—Canadian lines... 
United States lines. . 


: eee ere err ee 





$173,937,944 20 
141,145,198.63 
32,792,745.57 
33,522,882.59 
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a quarter of a million below that of 1923, but it is the second best 
display since 1917, and will be ample to provide the custom: y7 
per cent on the $260,000,000 of ordinary stock, or $18,200,000. the 
remaining 3 per cent of the dividend being drawn from special 
income account. Fixed charges, preferred dividends and pension 
fund require something over $17,000,000, thus leaving approxi. 
mately $20,000,000 applicable to the ordinary dividend. The year’s 
gross at $182,502,156 was the lowest since 1919. 

The month of December resulted in a falling off of $226,826 in 
net, as compared with the corresponding month of 1923. Gross 
was off nearly $3,500,000, while working expenses declined rn arly 
$3,250,000. Net for the month, however, was the second best since 
1918, while gross for December was the lowest since 1917. 

Gross earnings, operating expenses and net earnings are com- 
pared in the following: 


For DEcEMPER 


1924 1923 Deer 
Gross earnings ........... $15,690,171 $19,136,674 $3,446,502" 
Operating expenses ........... 11,960,87¢6 15,180,546 3,219,676 
EE danetesebavindenscundeaes 3,729,301 3,956,127 226,826 
Twetve Mowrtus Enpinc Decemeer 
GOleP SOE cccincccccrecns $182,502,156 $195,837,089 $13,334,933 
Operating expenses ........... 145,274,914 158,358,079 13,083,165 
Me “Se Ganuoaaee wana ben bae-wa 37,227,241 37,479,010 251.768 


Heavy Snow in Central New York 


A storm which prevailed throughout New York State on Thurs- 
day, January 29, and which was most severe between Albany and 
Rochester, delayed passenger trains on the main line of the New 
York Central from 10 to 20 hours, and caused similar disturbances 
on many other lines. At and near Syracuse 20 important New 
York Central trains were stalled all night, and many passengers 
slept in the coaches. The hotels of the city were filled and several 
hundred people stayed in the station throughout the night. The 
snow was 24 inches deep and in many places 30 inches, 

The snowfall was heavy as far south as Scranton, Pa., and trains 
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P. & A. 
Opening the New York Central’s Line Through the Streets 
of Syracuse, N. Y. 


in that region were many hours behind time. At Pittsburgh, Pa., 
the depth was 10 inches, the heaviest snowstorm since 1914. A 
press dispatch from Latrobe, Pa., 40 miles east of Pittsburgh, on 
the 30th, said that the Pennsylvania, keeping shovelers at work 
all night throughout the Pittsburgh division, had moved trains 
without great delays. 

Coincident with delays due to snow the railroads using the 
North River ferries at New York City suffered serious delays on 
Friday, the 30th, from drifted ice, many boats being held fast in 
the river, or prevented from leaving their slips for hours at a time. 
The under-river trains of the Hudson & Manhattan were crowded 
to suffocation for half a day. 

The New York Central on Friday characterized the storm on 
that road as the worst in its history (between Albany and 
Rochester), reporting the depths from 3 ft. to 5 ft. on the level. 
On Monday, February 2, another storm visited northern and central 
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New York and gave added trouble to the New York Central. 
Albany reported four inches, Rome eight inches and Auburn 
eight inches. 


Wage Statistics for November 
Class I railroads reported for the month of November, 1924, a 
total of 1,788,723 employees, a decrease of 33,893, or 1.9 per cent 
as compared with the returns for October, 1924, according to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s monthly bulletin of wage 
This reduction in employment is largely attributable to 


statistics. 

seasonal reductions in the maintenance of way and _ structures 
forces. The total compensation decreased $19,421,725, or 7.6 per 
cent. The difference between the per cent of decrease in com- 
pensation and that in employment is explained by the fact that 
there were only 24 working days in November, while there were 


27 in October. Compared with the returns for the corresponding 
month last year the employment shows a decrease of 5.8 per cent 
and the compensation a decrease of 5.5 per cent. 
The monthly earnings, by groups, were as follows: 
Monthly earnings of 





e . ‘ 
Employees reported Employees reported 
on daily basis on hourly basis 





Novem- Novem- Novem- Novem- 


Group ber, 1924 ber, 1923 ber, 1924 ber, 1923 
Executives, officials and staff assistants.. $437 $429 ieee eens 
Professional, clerical and general........ 182 181 $122 $123 
Maintenance of way and strictures.... 240 239 85 80 
Maintenance of equipment and stores.... 246 244 119 120 
Transportation (other than train and yard) 98 97 120 120 
Transportation (yardmasters, etc.)...... 255 253 149 143 


Transportation (train and engine service). 190 185 


Increases or decreases in the number of employees, by groups, 
November, 1924, compared with previous month, and with Novem- 


ber, 1923, were as follows: 
November, _— compared 
wit 





“em, 

October, November, 
Group 1924 1923 
Executives, officials and staff assistants...... 53 d 137 
Professional, clerical and general............ d 329 d 8,033 
Maintenance of way and structures.......... d 31,638 d 20,527 
Maintenance and equipment and stores........ 417 d 50,014 
Transportation (other than train and yard).... d 1,804 d 8,958 
Transportation (yardmasters, etc.)...........- d 2,113 
Transportation (train and engine service)..... d 678 d 21,040 
Net increase or decrease...........e0-08. d 33,893 d 110,822 


Superintendents’ Association’s Plans for Ensuing Year 

The Executive and Advisory Committee of the American Asso- 
ciation of Railroad Superintendents has appointed the members of 
its committees and selected subjects for them to consider and 
report on at the next convention at Richmond, Va., on June 16-19, 
as follows: 

(a) What division officers can do to (1) promote interest and 
activity in the Shippers’ Regional Advisory Board movement; (2) 
improve relations and contact with shippers individually and col- 
lectively; (b) how to meet truck competition in the handling of 
lel, freight; (c) proper service on light branch lines: A. E. 
Boughner, superintendent terminals, Missouri-Kansas-Texas, St. 
Louis, Mo., chairman. 

How to secure greater efficiency from locomotives: S. P. Hen- 
derson, division superintendent, Chicago & Alton, Bloomington, 
Ill., chairman. 

(a) Operating statistics for the superintendent; (b) the cleaning 
of cars after release from lading; (c) prevention of loss and 
damage to freight: (1) rough handling of cars in yards and its 
effect on loss and damage, (2) what action should be taken to 
obtain shippers’ co-operation in properly crating, packing, etc., and 
in use of metal and wire wrapping: F. W. Brown, assistant to 
general manager, Atlantic Coast Line, Wilmington, N. C., 
chairman. 

(a) Overcoming the cross haul movement of empty cars; (b) 
the uniform application of A. R. A. interchange rules at all points; 
(c) the elimination of defensive inspection and inspection for 
safety only; (d) overcoming hot boxes; G. G. Derby, division 
superintendent, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Chanute, Kan., 
*hairman. 

Improving the distribution of freight cars: C. E. Brower, gen- 
eral superintendent transportation, Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, 
Atlanta, Ga., chairman, 

Adjusting train tonnage to prevent train interference: E. L. 
Magers, superintendent terminals, St. Louis-San Francisco, Spring- 
ield, Mo., chairman. 

(a) Abolishing the Form “31” order and exclusive use of Form 
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“19” order; (b) flagging in automatic signal territory; (c) operat- 
ing trains against current of traffic; (d) operating rules necessary 
in automatic train control territory: C. A. Mitchell, superintendent, 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, Hartford, Conn. 

Securing greater results from fuel: H. R. Saunders, superin- 
tendent terminals, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, Chicago, 
chairman. 

How to increase the daily average mileage per car: J. M. Walsh, 
superintendent, Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, Memphis, Tenn, 

The embargo—its purpose and proper use from the standpoint 
of a large terminal: Charles Burlingame, superintendent, Terminah 
Railroad Association of St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo., chairman. 

The prevention of grade crossing accidents: W. S. Williams, 
general superintendent, Illinois Central, Waterloo, Iowa, and F. E. 
Williamson, general superintendent, New York Central, New York 
City. 

Arrangements are also being made for the presentation of papers 
on: (1) Ways of improving efficiency in terminals including the 
proper classification of freight trains to secure efficient and eco- 
nomical operation and avoid intermediate and terminal switching; 
(2) the distribution of cars on a nation-wide basis; (3) increasing 
the average load per car, and (4) how the interchange of business 
between Mexico and the United States may best be stimulated. 


Crow’s Nest Case Before Canadian Supreme Court 


Another stage in the long legal battle over the Crow’s Nest 
Pass Agreement was begun on Tuesday of this week before the 
Supreme Court of Canada when an imposing array of counsel 
representing the railways, the Western provinces of Canada and 
shippers appeared in connection with the appeal to the Supreme 
Court on questions of law from the finding of the Dominion Rail- 
way Board last October which set aside the agreement as a factor 
in Canadian railway freight rates. In November last the Western 
provinces, who are also the appellants in the present case, appeared 
before the federal Cabinet to appeal on questions of merit from the 
board’s ruling. As a result of that hearing the federal government 
on December 25 last restored agreement pending the present hear- 
ing before the Supreme Court. Appearing this week for the rail- 
ways were: Eugene Lafleur, W. N. Tilley, E. P. Flintoft and 
Alistair Fraser; for the three prairie provinces, H. J. Symington, 
of Winnipeg, is presenting the case; for British Columbia, G. G. 
McGeer, and Sidney B. Woods for the cities of Edmonton and 
Saskatoon. 

Mr. Symington, who opened the argument, maintained that the 
Crow’s Nest Agreement was a special act of Parliament, making 
statutory provision. for certain maximum railway rates on specific 
commodities, also that by virtue of the provisions of the general 
Railway Act such a special act was not within the jurisdiction of 
the Dominion Railway Board and the latter, therefore, had no right 
or power to set aside the Crow’s Nest Agreement. Mr. Symington 
continued his argument on Wednesday. 


Meetings and Conventions 
The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings and places Ae meetings. 


Arr Brake Assocration.—F. M. Nellis, 165 Broadway, New York City. 
Next Convention, May 26-29, 1925, AJexandria Hotel, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Exhibit by Air Brake Appliance Association. 

Ark Brake Appliance Association.—John B. Wright, Westinghouse Air 
Brake Co. Meeting with Air Brake Association. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ENGINEERS.—C. E. Drayer, 63 E. Adams St., 
Chicago. Next convention, 1925, Orlando, Fla. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FreIGut TraFric Orricers.—Grant Williams, 
1341 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION oF GENERAL Baccace AcENTS.—E. L. Duncan, 332 
. Ave., Chicago. Annual meeting, June 23, 1925, Port- 

nd, Ore. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PassENGER TraFFic Orricers.—W. C. Hope, 
a R. of N. J., 143 Liberty St., New York. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENTS.—J. Rothschild, Room 
400, Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. Next convention, June 16-19, 
1925, Richmond, Va. 

AMERICAN ELectric Raitway AssociaTion.—J. W. Welsh, 8 W. 40th St., 
New York. 

American Rartroap Master Tinners’, CoprpersMitHs’ anp Pipe Fitters’ 
Association.—C, Borcherdt, 202 North Hamilton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Aa pees Association.—H, J. Forster, 30 Vesey St., New York, 


Division [.—Operating.—J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New York. 
Freight Station Section (including former activities of American 
Association of Freight Agents).—R. Wells, Freight Agent, 
Illinois Central Railroad, Chicago, Ill. Next meeting, May 19-21, 
ise pages Coy. _ 4 
edical an urgical Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 Vese Reo 
New York, N. Y. J dan 
Protective Section (including former activities of the American 
Railway Chief Special Agents and Chiefs of Police Association).— 
J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 
Safety Section —J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New York. Annual 
meeting, April 28-30, Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 
















































































































Telegraph and Telephone Section (including former activities 
of the Association of Railroad Telegraph Superintendents). W. A. 
Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St., New York. 

Division II.—Transportation (including former activities of the 
Association of Transportation and Car Accounting Officers).—G. W. 
Covert, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 

Division III.—Traffic, J. Gottschalk, 143 Liberty St., New York. 

Division IV.—Engineering, E. H. Fritch, 431 uth Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill Next annual meeting, March 10-12, 1925, Chicago. 
Exhibit March 9-12, by National Railway Appliances Association. 

Construction and Maintenance Section.—E. H. Fritch. 

Electric Section.—E. H. Fritch. 

Signal Section (including former activities of the Railway 
Signal Association).—H. S. Balliet, 30 Vesey St., New York, 
N. Y. Annual meeting, March 12 and 13, 1925, Hotel Drake, 

Chicago. 

Division V.—Mechanical (including former activities of the Master 
Car Builders’ Association and the American Railway Master Me- 
chanics’ Association).—V. R. Hawthorne, 431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. Business meeting, June 15, 1925. No exhibit in 1925. 

Equipment Painting Section (including former activities of the 
Master Car and Locomotive Painters’ Association).—V. R. Haw- 
thorne, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. ee 

Division VI.—Purchases and Stores (including former activities of 
the Railway Storekeepers’ Association).—W. J. Farrell, 30 Vesey St., 
New York, N. Y. xhibit by Railway Supply Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Division VII.—Freight Claims (including former activities of the 
Freight Claim Association).—Lewis Pilcher, 431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, May 25, 1925, Kansas City, Mo. 

Car Service Division—C. A. Buch, 17th and H Sts., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. i 

Amertcan Rattway Barivce anp Burtpinc Association.—C. A, Lichty, 
Cc. & . W. Ry., 319 N. Waller Ave., Chicago. Next convention, 
October 20-22, 1925, Buffalo, N. Y. Exhibit by Bridge and Building 
Supply Men’s Association. 

American Rattway Devetopment Assocration.—A. I.. Moorshead, Indus- 
trial Engineer, Erie R. R., New York, N. Y. Next meeting, May 13-15, 
1925, San Antonio, Texas. - / 

American Rattway Enctneertnc Assocration.—(Works in_ co-operation 
with the American Railway Association, Division IV.) E. H, Fritch, 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. Annual meeting, March 10-12, 
1925, Chicago. Exhibit by National Railway Appliances Association. 

Amertcan Rattway Master Mecuanics’ Assocration.—(See American 
Railway Association, Division V.) : 

Awmertcan Rattway Toot Foremen’s Assocration.—G. G. Macina, C. M. 
& St. P. Ry., 11402 Calumet Ave., Chicago. Annual convention, 
August, 1925, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Exhibit by Supply Associa- 
tion of the American Railway Tool Foremen’s Association. 

Amertcan Snort Line Rartroap Association.—T. F. Whittelsey, 1319-21 
F St.. N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Awerican Society ror Stee. Treatinc.—W. H. Eisenman, 4600 Prospect 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. , 

American Socrety ror Testinc Marterrats.—C, L. Warwick, 1315 Spruce 
St.. Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting, June 22-26, Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, N. ] 

American Socrety or Civic Enornezrs.—33 W. _ 39th St., New York. 
Regular meetings ist and 3rd Wednesdays in month, except July 
and August, 33 W. 39th St., New York. ’ . 

American Society oF Mecuanicat Encinezrs.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St.. New York. Railroad Division, A. F. Stuebing, Chief En- 
gineer, Bradford Draft Gear Co., 23 W._43rd_St., New York. 

American Tratn Drspatcners’ Assocration.—C. L. Darling, 10 East Huron 
St., Chicago, Ill. Biennial convention, July 20, 1925, Chicago. 

American Woov Preservers’ Assoctation.—P. R. Hicks, Room 1146, Otis 
Bldg., Chicago. ? sol ; 

Assoctation or Rattway Crarm Acents.—H. D. Morris, District Claim 
Agent, Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. «Annual meeting, June 
17, 1925, Winnipeg, Canada. : 

Assocration or Rattway Execrricat Enciweers.—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. 
& N. W., Room 411, C. & N. W. Sta., Chicago. Annual meeting, 
October 20-24, Hotel Fa Chicago. xhibit by Railway 
Electrical Supply Manufacturers’ Association. 

ASSOCIATION OF Ral wav Executives.—Stanley J. Strong, 17th and H Sts., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. : 

Association oF Rattway Surrpry Men.—E. E. Thulin, Peoples Gas Bidg., 
Chicago. Meeting with International Railway General Foremen’s 
Association. : 

Association or Rattway Tetecrarn Svurertnrenpents.—(See American 
Railway Association, Division 

Association oF TRANSPORTATION AND Car ACCOUNTING Orricers.—(See 
American Railway Association, Division II.) : ; 

Briwce anp Burtmine Surrty Men’s Assocation.—B, J. Wilson, Pocket List 
of Railroad Officials, 605 Fisher Building, Chicago. Meeting with 
American Railway Bridge and Building Association. 

Canavtanw Rartway Crus.—C,. R. Crook, 129 Charron St., Montreal, Que. 

Carn Foremen’s Association or Cuicaco.—Aaron Kline, 626 North Pine 
Ave., Chicago. Regular meetings, 2nd Monday in month, except June, 
July and August, Great Northern Hotel, Chicago. ; 

Carn Foremen’s Assoctation or St. Lovts, Mo..—R. E. Giger, 721 North 
23rd St, East St. Louis, Ill. Meetings, first Tuesday in month at 
the American Hotel Annex. St. Louis. 

Centra Rartwar Crvus.—Harry D. Vought, 26 Cortlandt St., New York. 
Regular meetings, 2nd Thursday, January to November. Interim 
meetings, 2nd Thursday, February, April, June, Hotel Statler, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Curcaco Cratm Conrerence: Personal Injury Section.—Parks C. Archer, 
General Claim Agent. Chicago & Alton R. R., 340 Harrison St., 
Chicago. Meets 12:30 p. m., first Monday each month, City Club, 
315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. 

Curer Intercnance Car Inspecrors’ anp Car Foremen’s Assoctation.— 

Sternberg, Belt Ry. of Chicago, Polk and Dearborn Sts., Chi- 


- > 


cago. 
Curer Intercnance Car Inspectors’ anp Car Foremen’s Surrry Men’s 
Assocration.—Bradley S. Johnson, . H. Miner, Rookery Bidg.. 


Chicago, Ill. Meeting with Chief Interchange Car Inspectors’ and 
Car Foremen’s Association. 

Cinctnnatrt Rartroap Crus.—W. C. Cooder, Union Central Bldg., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Meetings, 2nd Tuesday in February, May, September 
and November. 

Crevecanp Steam Rartway Crus.—F. L. Frericks, 14416 Alder Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Meetings, first Monday each month, Hotel Cleveland, 
Public Square, Cleveland. 

Eastemn Rarttrcap Assocration.—E. N. Bessling, 614 F St., N. W., Wash- 
woree, D. C. Annual meeting, May 14, 1925, Railroad Club, New 

or 
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on”. me Association.—(See American Railway Association, Division 


GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ Assocration or Cuicaco.—C. H. Treichel, 
Grand Central Station, Chicago. Regular meetings, Wednesdays, pre 
ceding 3rd Friday in month, Room 1414, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago, 

INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD Master BLacKsMITH’s AssociaTIOn.—W. J. Mayer, 
Michigan Centra! R. R., Detroit, Mich. Next meeting, August 18-29, 
1925, Hotel Winton, Cleveland, O. Exhibit by Internationa] 
Railroad Master Blacksmiths’ Supply Men’s Association. 

INTERNATIONAL RatLway ConGress.—Office of Permanent Commission of the 
Association, 17 rue de Louvain, Brussels, Belgium. President, VY, 
— Next session of the Congress, London, June 22-July 6, 


INTERNATIONAL Rattway Fue. Association.—J. B. Hutchison, 6000 Michi. 
gan Ave., Chicago. Next annual convention. May 26-29, 1925, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. Exhibit by International Railway Supply Men’s 
Association. 

INTERNATIONAL Rattway GENERAL ForeMEN’s AssocraTion.—Wm. Hall, 
1061 W. Wabash Ave., Winona, Minn. Annual convention, September, 
8-11, 1925, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL Raitway Suprpty MeEn’s AssociaTion.—F. S. Wilcoxen, Edna 
Brass Manufacturing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. Meeting with In- 
ternational Railway Fuel Association. 

Master Borter Makers’ Assocration.—Harry D. Vought, 26 Cortlandt St., 
New York. Next convention, May 19-22, 1925, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. 

Master Car anv Locomotive Painters’ Association.—(See A. R. A,, 
Division V.) 

Master Car Buixpers’ Association.—(See A. R. A., Division V.) 

Monite TrarFic & TRAnsPportaTion Cius.—T. C. Schley, 71 Conti St., 
Mobile, Ala. Regular dinner meetings, 6 p. m. on 2nd Thursday of 
each month, Battle House Hotel, Mobile, Ala. 

NATIONAL AssociaTION OF RaiLWway Tie Propucers.—J. S, Penney, T. J, 
Moss Tie Company, St. Louis, Mo. Next convention, 1925, Chicago. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RaILRoAD AND UTILiTiEs CoMMISSIONERS.—James 
B. Walker, 49 Lafayette St., New York. 

Nationat Foretcn Trape Councit.—O. K. Davis, 1 Hanover Square, New 

ork. 

NationaL Htcmway Trarric AssoctaTion.—Elmer Thompson, 12 East 53rd 
St., New York. 

NaTionaL Rartitway Appiiances Assoctation.—C. W. Kelly, 825 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. Annual exhibition at convention of American 
Railway Engineering Association. Exhibit, March 9-12, 1925, incl. 

Nationa Sarety Councit.—Steam Railroad Section: E. R. Cott, Safety 
Agent, Hocking Valley Ry.. Columbus, Ohio. 

New Encianp Raitroap Crus.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Regular meetings, 2nd Tuesday in month, excepting June, 
July, August and September, Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

New York Raltroap Crue.—Harry D. Vought, 26 Cortlandt St., New York. 
Regular meetings, 3rd Friday in month, except June, July and August, 
at 29 W. 39th St., New York. 

PactFic Rattway Crus.—W. S. Wellner, 64 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Regular meetings, 2nd Thursday in month, alternately in San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland. 

RatLway AccounTING OFricers’ Assoctation.—E. R. Woodson, 1116 Wood- 
ward Building, Washington, D. C. Annual meeting, June 10, 1925, 
Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. 

RalLway Business Association.—Frank W. Noxon, 600 Liberty Bldg., 
Broad and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rattway Car Manvuracturers’ Association.—W. C. Tabbert, 61 Broad- 
way. New York. 

Rattway Cus oF Pitrssurcn.—J. D. Conway, 515 Grandview Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Regular meetings, 4th Thursday in month, except June, 
July and August, Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rattway Development Assocration.—(See Am. Ry. Development Assn.) 

Rattway Exvecrricat Suprpry Manuracturers’ Assocration.—Edward 
Wray, 9 S. Clinton St., Chicago. Annual meeting with Association of 
Railway Electrical Engineers. 

Rattway Eourpment ManuFacturers’ AssoctaTion.—Joseph Sinkler, Pilot 
Packing Co., Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago. Meeting with Traveling 
Engineers’ Associaticn. 

Rattway Fire Protection Assoctation.—R. R. Hackett, Baltimore & Ohio 

R., Baltimore, Md. 

Rattway Rear Fistate Assoctatton.—C. C. Marlor, Room 1143, Trans- 
portation Building, Chicagc. 

eet - . oe Assoctation.—-(See A. R. A., Division IV., Signal Sec- 
ion. 

Rattway Storexeerers’ Assocration.—(See A. R. A., Division VI.) 

Rattway Suppry Manuracturers’ Assocration.—J. D. Conway, 1841 Oliver 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Meets with Mechanical Division, A. R. A 
No exhibit in 1925. 

RAILWAY TELEGRAPM AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE AssocrATION.—G. A. Nel- 
son, 30 Church St., New York. Meets with Telegraph and Telephone 
Section of A. R. A., Division I 

Rartway Treasury Orricers’ Association.—L. W. Cox, Commercial Trust 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE oF Way Association.—P. J. McAndrews, 
C. & N. W. Ry., Sterling, Ill. Next convention, September 22-24, 
1925, Kansas City, Mo. Exhibit by Track Supply Association. 

St. Lovrs Rattway Crus.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. 
Regular meetings, 2nd yen | in month, except June, July and August. 

S1onaL_ Arpiiance Assocration.—F. W. Edmunds, Sunbeam Electric Manu- 
facturing Company, New York City. Meeting with American Rail- 
way Association, Signal Section. 

SOUTHEASTERN CARMEN’s INTERCHANGE AssoctaTion.—J. E. Rubley, South- 
ern Railway Shop, Atlanta, Ga. Meets semi-annually. 

Soutmern anp SoutHwestern Rattway Cius.—A. J. Merrill, P. O. Box 
1205, Atlanta, Ga. Regular meetings, 3rd ursday in January, 
we May, July, September and November, Piedmont Hotel, At- 
an 

Soutnern AsSocration or Car Service Orricers.—J. L. Carrier, Car, Serv. 
Agent, Tenn. Cent. Ry., 319 Seventh Ave., North Nashville, Tenn. 

Suprpry Association oF AMERICAN Rattway Toot ForEMEN’s ASSOCIATION. 
—H. S. White, 9 N. Jefferson St.. Chicago. 

Track Suppry Assocration.—W. C. Kidd, Ramapo-Ajax Corporation, Hill- 
burn, N. Y. Meets with Roadmasters’ and alstentete of Way 
Association. 

TRAVELING FEnctneers’ Assoctation.—W. O. Thompson. 1177 East 98th St., 
Cleveland, Ohio, Annual meeting, September 15-18, 1925, Chicago. Ex- 

: hibit by Railway Equipment Manufacturers’ Association. 

Western Rattway Crius.—Bruce V. Crandall, 226 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Room 1001, Chicago. Annual meeting, May 23, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. Regular meetings, 3rd Monday each month, except 

: June, July and August. 

Western Socrety or Enctneers.—Edgar S. Nethercut, 1735 Monadnock 

Block, Chicago, II. 
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A hearing on the request of livestock raisers and shippers for 
lower freight rates from the states west of the Mississippi river 
was opened in Kansas City on January 30 before an examiner of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


[he Illinois Commerce Commission has ordered suspended for 
120 days the proposed increases in suburban commutation fares 
which the roads operating suburban service in Chicago had filed 
with the commission and which were to become effective Feb- 
ruary 15. 


A preliminary injunction to restrain enforcement of lower ex- 
press rates in the western district has been denied by the United 
States District Court at St. Louis, Mo. The lower rates ordered 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission were opposed by the 
western and southern roads in a bill for injunction filed at St. 
Paul, Minn., and heard at St. Louis on January 19. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul issued the first edition of a 
new publication entitled “Today and Tomorrow” on January 30. 
The new publication is an eight-page booklet designed to inform 
employees and others of the achievements and the opportunities 
for further development in the territory served by the railway. 
The booklet contains short items of current interest on agriculture, 
mining, and industrial activities. 


The territory of the Pacific Coast Regional Advisory Board 
has been extended to include that part of New Mexico west of 
the line of the El Paso & Southwestern to French, excluding Tu- 
cumcari, and west of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe from 
French through Raton to the Colorado state line. The entire state 
of Arizona has also been added. The next meeting of the board 
will be held at the Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles, California, on 
February 20. 


The Missouri Pacific reports the total number of carloads of 
revenue freight loaded locally and received from connections dur- 
ing January as 136,397, compared with 130,332 in December, 1924, 
and 118,629 in January, 1924. The average number of miles per 
car per day was 35.75 compared with 32.5 in December. The Gulf 
Coast Lines handled a total of 16,724 cars loaded locally and re- 
ceived from connections in January compared with a total of 13,343 
cars in January, 1924. The International-Great Northern handled 
a total of 18,607 compared with a total of 16,958 during the same 
month last year. 


The Missouri Pacific has established through train service be- 
tween New Orleans, La., and Kansas City, Mo. The new train 
leaves Kansas City at 10 p. m. and New Orleans at the same 
hour. The train travels (southbound) by way of Fort Smith, 
Ark., Little Rock and Pine Bluff, Monroe, La., and Alexandria, 
and reaches New Orleans at 6:30 the second morning. Returning 
it leaves New Orleans at 10 p. m. and arrives at Kansas City 
at 7:30 the second morning. Besides the Kansas City-New 
Orleans sleeper the new train has a through sleeper between New 
Orleans and Hot Springs National Park. 


Prizes Offered for Traffic Essay 


The National Executive Council of Sigma Beta Chi Fraternity 
is offering cash and other prize awards for the best essay on any 
traffic and transportation problem. The purpose of the contest is 
to encourage practical scientific training in traffic matters in educa- 
tional institutions. The competition is open to any male person 
over the age of 17 years, attending any academy, college, university, 
or other institution of higher learning or actively engaged in the 
traffic and transportation or allied fields. The first prize will be 
$25, the second $15, and the third $10. In addition there will be 
other awards, 

Under the rules governing the contest, a contestant may submit 
only one essay, not to exceed 1,500 words in length. Essays must 
be mailed ‘to the executive committee, National Executive Council 
of Sigma Beta Chi Fraternity, 1105 East Yamhill street, Portland, 
Ore., not later than May 15. 





Interstate Commerce Commission 


The commission has ordered the suspension of proposed increases 
in freight rates in the territory between Chicago, Duluth, Superior 
and the Missouri river pending an investigation. 


The commission has issued a decision finding not justified a 
proposed readjustment of ocean-and-rail and rail-ocean-and-rail 
rates on classes and commodities from points in Atlantic seaboard 
territory and all-rail class rates from the Virginia cities to 
Southwestern points. 


Upon reargument the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
issued a decision finding that the rates of mail pay for the trans- 
portation of United States mails on the New England railroads, 
which it prescribed in a decision effective December 13, 1923, were 
the fair and reasonable rates to be applied for the service rendered 
after February 25, 1921, the date of the application of the lines for 
higher rates, 


Eastern Class Rate Investigation 


Hearing was begun at Washington on February 4 in the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s eastern class rate investigation 
before Commissioner Eastman and Examiner Hosmer, with an 
attendance of representatives of shippers and railroads that com- 
pletely filled the large hearing room of the commission. Several 
state railroad commissioners from the territory affected also sat 
with Commissioner Eastman. The first two days of the hearing 
were set aside for the testimony of R. N. Collyer, chairman of 
the Trunk Line Committee, who said that while the railroads 
had not sought the revision of their class rate structure, which 
was made necessary by the refusal of the commission to grant 
further fourth section relief as to many of the rates involved, 
they did not shrink from it and had endeavored to advise the 
shippers as to the nature of the proposals of the carriers for such 
a revision. One of the exhibits filed consisted of 362 pages con- 
cerning the class rate proposals made by the carriers in 1922 as 
a method of reducing the number of departures from the pro- 
visions of the fourth section. 


Personnel of Commissions 


T. L. Simmons, of Ottawa, assistant engineer of the Canadian 
Board of Railway Commissioners, has been appointed chief engineer 
for the Board to succeed George A. Mountain, who recently retired. 
A. H. K. Drury, of Winnipeg, will succeed Mr. Simmons as 
assistant engineer. 


United States Supreme Court 


Holds That Equipment Trust Certificates 
Are Subject to Stamp Tax 


The Supreme Court of the United States holds that the car 
equipment trust certificates of the Interstate Railroad Company are 
subject to a stamp tax under the Act of February 24, 1919, c. 18, 
Title XI §1100 and Schedule A (1), of 5 cents on each $100 of 
face value. The question, more narrowly stated, was, whether the 
certificates are corporate certificates. The Supreme Court holds 
that they are. The court reverses the judgment of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Third Circuit, which, reversing the district court, 
held that the certificates were not within the schedule, that “no 
indebtedness is involved or obligation incurred by the trustee to 
the holder, but it is simply a certificate of the holder’s right to 
proportionate participation in a rental when paid.” 289 Fed. Rep. 
1009, 1012. The car certificates are issued by the trust company 
under what is known as the Philadelphia plan, by which cars are 
bought and leased to a railroad, the certificate providing for pay- 
ment by the trustee of principal and dividends out of the deferred 
rentals as provided in the lease—Lederer v. Fidelity. Trust Co. 
Decided January 26, 1925. Opinion by Mr. Justice Holmes. 
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The Railroad Labor Board has decided that the Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers is the duly authorized representative of the 
employees in telegraph service on the Pennsylvania. This decision 
was rendered following the tabulation of ballots in an election held 
by the Labor Board itself. Out of the 7,760 ballots mailed to 
clerical employees by the board, 4,826 were returned. Of these 
4,258 voted for the Order of Railroad Telegraphers and 318 for 
the Pennsylvania employees’ representation plan. 


The Railroad Labor Board has granted wage increases of ap- 
proximately five per cent to conductors and trainmen represented 
by the Order of Railway Conductors and the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen on seventeen smaller railways located in various 
parts of the country. These increases are in line with those 
granted by the Labor Board and by the railways themselves last 
year and will equalize the rates of the employees on the seventeen 
roads with those of employees of railways which had previously 
settled this controversy. 


Reductions in wage rates have been accepted by the labor organ- 
izations representing employees of the National Railways of Mexico 
to avert the necessity of reducing the number of men employed. 
This action was decided upon by a readjustment committee of the 
unions which is co-operating with the management in reducing 
expenses in order to better the financial condition of the National 
Railways. The wage reductions range from 20 per cent to 10 
per cent, the percentage being less on low salaries than on higher 
ones. Another proposal made by the unions is that they take over 
the operation of railway hospitals, charging their members a small 
sum each month to operate them. 


The shop crafts employees on the Chicago & North Western 
have taken a referendum vote on the question whether the co- 
operative plan introduced on the Baltimore & Ohio and later 
adopted on the Canadian National shall be put into effect on the 
North Western. Although the result has not been announced it 
is expected that the men will favor the plan, since the railway 
employees’ department of the American Federation of Labor 
strongly advised its adoption. If the adoption of the plan is 
approved, Capt. O. S. Beyer, Jr., consulting engineer for the unions, 
who supervised the introduction of the plan on the Baltimore & 
Ohio and the Canadian National, will make a study of the North 
Western shops to determine at which point to start the program. 


Wage Rates for Missouri Pacific Dispatchers 


Wage rates of $325 a month for chief dispatchers, assistant chief 
dispatchers and night chief dispatchers and $250 a month for trick 
dispatchers, have been established by the Railroad Labor Board 
in Decision No, 2785 on a dispute between the Missouri Pacific 
and the American Train Dispatchers’ Association. Previously, in 
Decision No. 2053, the ‘board had remanded the dispute to the 
railway and the employees’ organization for further negotiations. 
Conferences were held but no agreement was reached and the suit 
was again submitted to the Labor Board. 


“B. & O. Plan” Being Put Into Operation 
in Moncton Shops of C. N. R. 


Steadier employment, better working conditions, greater output 
and improved service to the public are expected from the applica- 
tion of the “Baltimore & Ohio plan” which will be put into 
operation in the Canadian National shops throughout the Dominion. 
At the present time Captain O. S. Beyer, consulting engineer for 
the Railway Employees’ Department of the A. F. of L. at Wash- 
ington, is in Moncton, N. B., headquarters of the Atlantic 
Region of the Canadian National Railway, making the necessary 
arrangements. Surveys carried on for some months have been 
completed and at a meeting last week Captain Beyer addressed the 
men in Moncton and was given a cordial reception. When the 
plans are completed questions of interest to the management and 
the men will be dealt with through committees, which are already 
in existence, but which in the past have concerned themselves 
only with grievances. 


Through Service Between Prague and Rome 


Through first-class and second-class cars have been placed in 
service between Prague, Czechoslovakia, and Rome, via Lenz, 
Austria, Loeben, Villach and Portoguaro, together with sleep- 
ing-car accommodations between Prague and Graz, Austria, 
according to Commerce Reports. 


British Railways Refuse Wage 
Increases—Ask Reductions Instead 


Demands for general wage increases for all employees, made 
by the railway unions of Great Britain, as announced in the 
Railway Age of January 24, have been refused by the railway 
managements, who propose instead decreases averaging from $1 
to $1.50 a week. 


King Knights Accident Inspector 


Col. J. W. Pringle chief inspecting officer of the British 
Ministry of Transport, formerly holding the same position 
under the Board of Trade, has been knighted, and now is Sir 
J. W. Pringle, C.B., R.E. Major Pringle, as he then was, be- 
gan service under the Board of Trade in June, 1900, after a 
career of 17 years in the army including varied experiences in 
Asia and Africa. 


All New Passenger Cars on the London & 
North Eastern to Be Articulated 


The London & North Eastern Railway has announced that all 
passenger train rolling stock which it acquires henceforth will be 
built on the articulated principle. The company has recently re- 
ceived the first of 29 articulated trains which it has under order, 
each to consist of two five-coach articulated’ units. Savings in 
weight, increase in the comfort of travel and reductions in train 
length are the principal advantages afforded by articulation. 


Swiss Federal Railway Finances Improving 


An increase in both receipts and expenses of the Swiss Federal 
Railways is shown during the first 10 months of 1924, compared 
with the same period of 1923, according to Consul Robert Frazer, 
Jr., at Zurich. Total operating receipts during the 1924 period 
amounted to 338,627,236 francs, an increase of 31,314,526 francs 
over the 1923 period. Expenses aggregated 218,831,872 francs, 
which is 7,630,441 francs greater than in 1923. The gain in re- 
ceipts, however, so much more than offset the added expense that 
the excess of total operating receipts over expenditures amounted 
to 119,795,364 francs, or 23,684,085 francs more than for the cor- 
responding months of 1923. 


Proposed Construction in Mexico— 
Railways’ Claims Against Government 


The board of directors of the Interoceanic Railways has pre- 
sented a claim to the Mexican Government for 40,000,000 pesos, 
for the time the railroad has been under government adminis- 
tration. 

A group of engineers under the direction of J. L. Phillips, have 
arrived at Frontera, Tabasco, for the purpose of making a detailed 
survey of Chiapas and Tabasco with a view of making an esti- 
mate of the cost of building a railroad across these states. It is 
understood that the survey is being made in the interest of a large 
banana raising concern. 

Following a survey resulting from appeals from nearly every 
chamber of commerce in Mexico, that freight rates within the 
republic were extremely high, the Director General of the National 
Railways has stated that at the present time it is impossible either 
to reduce rates or to eliminate the 15 per cent surcharge. The 
necessity of repairing old equipment which had been allowed to run 
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lown as well as purchasing new engines and cars necessary makes 
it impossible to lessen freight rates at this time. 

A claim for 5,000,000 pesos has been presented by the National 
Railways to the Mexican government and recognized by the latter 
m account of damages sustained by the railroad during the re- 
cent de la Huerta revolution. The ten per cent profits decreed by 
the Mexican government to cover the service on foreign debt, in 
accordance with the Lamont-de la Huerta agreement, is being ap- 
plied against the claim presented. The railroads have also been 
forced to pass up the annual dividend in spite of the fact the man- 
agement increased its passenger and freight rates to keep pace 
with the increased salaries of the personnel. The net earnings for 
the period from January to June, 1924, were but 124,400 pesos, 
as compared with 203,700 pesos for the same period in 1923. 


To Be Allowed Rates to Pay for Capital 
Improvements, British Railways Must Issue Stock 


Much interest has been aroused, according to the Times (Lon- 
don) Trade Supplement, by the unanimous judgment of the Court 
of Appeal on a question of principle in connection with certain 
claims made by the railway companies under section 58 of the 
Railways Act, which deals with the question of standard revenue. 
The appeal was from a decision of the Railway Rates Tribunal, 
which the judgment upholds without any reservation. 

The section of the act, the precise meaning of which was chal- 
lenged, is that which grants to the railway companies the right to 
have scales of charges fixed on such a basis as will, together with 
the other sources of revenue, in the opinion of the Rates Tribunal, 
so far as practicable, yield, with efficient and economical working 
and management, an annual net revenue equivalent to the aggre- 
gate net revenue in the year 1913. 

The act also makes provision for additional revenue based on 
(a) a sum equal to 5 per cent on capital expenditure, forming the 
basis on which interest was allowed at the end of the period of 
government control; (b) such allowance as may be necessary to 
remunerate adequately additional capital raised or provided since 
January 1, 1913, and not figuring in the list on which interest had 
been allowed; and (c) a reasonable allowance on further capital 
expenditure on works which had not at the beginning of the year 
1913 become fully remunerative. 

It was held in July last by the Rates Tribunal that in calcu- 
lating the standard revenue, a task which must, of course, precede 
the fixing of scales of rates and charges, the railway groups were 
not entitled to include as capital various items aggregating about 
£13,000,000, which the companies had raised or provided from 
various sources for carrying out new works. The issue raised 
turned on the meaning which should be attached to the expression 
“capital raised or provided.” The Railway Rates Tribunal laid 
down in the first place the principle that the intention of the 
framers of the act was that “capital” and not “capital expendi- 
ture” should be the basis of recognition for standard revenue, and 
on this and other grounds ruled out of consideration the amount 
named, which was capital raised or provided by the railway 
groups. 

It was admitted before the Court of Appeal that “capital raised” 
meant capital obtained by the issue of stock, and the court decided 
that money drawn from various accumulated funds, even when 
utilized for works the outlays on which might quite properly be 
debited to capital account, did not come within the meaning of 
the subsection of the act which makes provision for interest on 
capital raised or provided. 

It was pointed out by the Master of the Rolls that the consent 
of the shareholders to the employment as capital of the accumulated 
funds had not been obtained, but that the use of these funds was 
a voluntary act of the directors of the railway companies con- 
cerned, which, although it might be prudent finance, did not bring 
the sums so used within the scope of the act. The intention 
of the framers is held to have been that capital was “raised” only 
when it was offered for subscription and was “provided” by such 
measures as the transaction under which the Great Western Rail- 
way issued stock when taking over the property of the Swansea 
Harbor Trust. On these and other grounds the appeal of the 
railway companies was dismissed. The Master of the Rolls, in 
the course of his judgment, said that the interpretation contended 
for by the railway companies would, if allowed, leave them masters 
of the situation. Railway managements could, by the simple ex- 
pedient of expending money on capital account, at any time corre- 
spondingly increase their annual net revenue. 
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Locomotives 


THE NorrotK & WESTERN has given a contract for the con- 
struction of 30 engine tanks with a capacity of 16,000 gal. of water 
and 23 tons of coal, to the American Locomotive Company. The 
work is to be carried out at the Richmond, Va., plant of the loco- 
motive company. 


Freight Cars 


THe Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy is inquiring for 500 
gondola cars. 


THe PiepMont & NORTHERN is inguiring for 49 flat cars and 
one box car of 40 tons’ capacity. 


Tue AMERICAN MoLasses CoMpANy, New York, is inquiring 
for 10 tank cars of 8,000 gal. capacity, with 50-ton trucks, 


Tue Paciric RAILROAD or NICARAGUA is inquiring through the 
car builders for 20 double-sheathed box cars of 20 tons’ capacity. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL RAILWAYS OF CENTRAL AMERICA have or- 
dered 6 tank cars of 4,300 gal. capacity from the Magor Car 
Corporation. 


THe WESTERN Fruit Express is inquiring for one lot of 400 
steel underframes and another lot of 350 steel underframes for 
refrigerator cars. 


THE CANADIAN NATIONAL has ordered 325 automobile cars from 
the Canadian Car & Foundry Company, and 175 from the Eastern 
Car Company, Ltd. 


Swirt & Co. has given an order for 150 stock cars, to the 
Illinois Car & Manufacturing Company. Inquiry for these cars 
was reported in the Railway Age of January 10. 


Tue Cuicaco, INDIANAPOLIS & LOUISVILLE is inquiring for 500 
box cars in addition to the 250 composite hopper cars, inquiry for 
which was noted in the Railway Age of January 10. 


Tue Empire REFINERIES, INC., is inquiring for 200, class 3 tank 
cars of 8,000 gal. capacity; 30, class 4 tank cars of 8,000 gal. 
capacity and 2, two-compartment tank cars of 6,000 gal. capacity. 


Tue SoutH ArricAN Rattways have ordered 300 high-side 
gondola cars from the Leeds Forge Company, Ltd., England. In- 
quiry for this equipment was reported in the Railway Age of 
January 10. 


Tue Forp Motor Company, reported in the Railway Age of 
December 20 as inquiring for 475 gondola cars and 50 flat cars, 
has ordered this equipment from the Standard Steel Car Company. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has ordered 5 tank cars of 15 tons’ capacity from the 
General American Tank Car Corporation. These cars are to be 
used for carrying liquid chlorine. 


THe DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN has ordered 1,000 
steel underframe box cars of 55 tons’ capacity from the American 
Car & Foundry Company. Inquiry for these cars was reported 
in the Railway Age of January 10. 


Passenger Cars 


Tue Ente is inquiring for 15 underframes for express refrigera- 
tor cars. 


Tue CANADIAN NATIONAL has ordered 11 tourist cars from the 
National Steel Car Corporation. 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND GOVERNMENT RAILWAy contemplates buy- 
ing two steam passenger cars for branch line service. H. J. Russel 
is general manager, St. Johns, N. F. 
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Tue Cuicaco, Rock IsLanp & Pactric, reported in the Railway 
Age of January 31 as about to enter the market for 5 baggage and 
mail cars, is now inquiring for this equipment, 


Iron and Steel 


Tue BAttimore & Onto is inquiring for 1,000 tons of steel for 
bridges. 


Tue Fiorina EAst Coast is inquiring for 300 tons of steel for 
three bridges. 


Tue Etcin, Jotret & Eastern has ordered 3,200 tons of rail 
from the Illinois Steel Company. 


Tue Wueetinc & LAKe Erte has ordered 2,000 tons of rail 
from the Carnegie Steel Company. 


Tue Cuicaco & WesSTERN INDIANA has ordered 2,200 tons of 
rail from the Illinois Steel Company. 


Tue Cuicaco, InpIANAPOoLIS & LouisviLLE has ordered 4,200 
tons of rail from the Illinois Steel Company. 


Tue VicksspurG, SuHReverortT & Paciric has ordered 197 tons 
of structural steel from the American Bridge Company. 


Tue Loutsvitte & NASHVILLE has ordered 150 tons of struc 
tural steel for shops at Gentilly, La., from Grainger & Co. 


Tue Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy has ordered 12,500 tons 
of rail from the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 4,500 from the Illinois 
Steel Company and 3,000 tons from the Inland Steel Company. 


Tue New York, Cuicaco & St. Louis has divided an order 
of 21,500 tons of rail among the Carnegie Steel Company, the 
Illinois Steel Company, the Bethlehem Steel Corporation and the 
Inland Steel Company. 


Machinery and Tools 


Tue Lovisvitte & NASHVILLE is inquiring for eight machine 
tools, 


Tue Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric has placed an order for 
a 100-in. extra heavy boring and turning mill. 


Tue ILLINo1is CENTRAL has ordered two, 22-ton, 8-wheel stand- 
ard gage locomotive cranes from the Orton & Steinbrenner Co. 


Signaling 


Tue ATLANTIC Coast Line has ordered from the Union Switch 
& Signal Co., 86 semaphore signals, style S, for installation on its 
line between Java, S. C., and Lanes, about 40 miles. 


THE ILiIno1s CENTRAL has ordered from the Hall Switch & 
Signal Company, flasher lamps and relays for highway crossing 
signals at Duquoin, Ill, and at Waterloo, and other places in 
Iowa; also 552 relays for signal work at Fort Dodge, Iowa. 


Tue New York CENTRAL has ordered from the Hall Switch & 
Signal Company, 48 color-light signals, 400 relays and other ap- 
paratus for installation at South Schenectady, N. Y., North Port 
Byron, N. Y., and Palatine Bridge, N. Y.; also 158 relays and 
other apparatus for use on the lines west of Buffalo. 


Tue New York CENTRAL has contracted with the General Rail- 
way Signal Company to install an electric interlocking at Sus- 
pension Bridge, N. Y., the connection with the Michigan Central 
and the Grand Trunk. The machine will have 131 working levers 
and 53 spare spaces. This plant will replace a low-pressure 
pneumatic plant which has been in use 24 years. In connection 
with this interlocking, 52 Hall “Searchlight” signals will be used. 


Tue Pere MArQuette has contracted with the General Railway 
Signal Company for the installation of automatic train control 
throughout its line between Grand Rapids, Mich., and Detroit, 
except on those portions of the line within the terminals at Grand 
Rapids, Lansing and Detroit; a total of about 146 miles of road. 
This part of the road is already equipped with automatic visual 
block signals. The automatic train control will be of the G-R-S 
intermittent, inductive, auto-manual type. 
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The Hubbard Steel Foundry Company, East Chicago, IIl., 
is constructing a machine shop, 150 by 120 ft. 


Roy Gill has joined the sales organization of the Blodgett 
Engineering & Tool Company, Detroit, Mich. 


The Pantasote Company will remove its New York office 
on February 14 from 11 Broadway to 250 Park avenue, New 
York City. 

O’Neill Ryan, Jr., has been appointed advertising manager 
of the Celotex Company, Chicago, to succeed M. F. Harris, 
resigned. 


C. F. McCuen, general sales agent of the Camel Company, 
Chicago, has been placed in charge of sales of W. H. Miner, 
Incorporated, Chicago. 


The Scullin Steel Company is planning the construction of 
a two-story addition, 60 by 60 ft., to cost approximately $30,000 
with equipment, at St. Louis, Mo. 


John Heller, whose appointment as sales manager of the 
International Oxygen Company, Newark, N. J., was reported 
in the Railway Age of January 10, has been elected secretary 
of the company. 


The Ralston Steel Car Company, East Columbus, Ohio, is 
planning the construction of a one-story addition to its main 
plant, a new axle and wheel building and a paint and waste 
storage building. 


M. G. Truman, president of the Marsh & Truman Lumber 
Company, and an executive member of the Railway Business 
Association, has been elected president of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago. 


C. L. Wilkins, representative of the Walworth Manufactur- 
ing Company, with headquarters in Chicago, has been pro- 
moted to manager of the railroad and industrial department, 
to succeed J. E. Walsh, resigned. 


Carter P. Whitcomb, assistant sales agent of the Griffin 
Wheel Company, Chicago, in the New England territory, with 
headquarters at Boston, Mass., has been transferred as sales 
agent to the Pacific Coast territory, with headquarters at San 
Francisco, Cal. 


H. Barney Gengenbach has been appointed western sales 
manager of the Hale-Kilburn Company, Philadelphia, Pa., in 
charge of its western sales office in Chicago. Mr. Gengen- 
bach has been serving as acting western sales manager for 
over a year, since the death of Harry R. Rochester. 


The firm of Cook & Riley has been incorporated in Chicago 
to deal in railway and industrial supplies. It will represent 
the J. Milton Hagy Waste Works, the E. Arnstein Paint Com- 
pany, and the Universal Coupling Company. The organizers 
are T. R. Riley, vice-president, and H. G. Cook, secretary and 
treasurer of Warren Corning & Co., Chicago. 


J. E. Walsh, manager of the railroad and industrial depart- 
ment of the Walworth Manufacturing Company, with head- 
quarters in Chicago, has been appointed vice-president of 
Warren Corning & Co., to succeed T. R. Riley, resigned. 
H. F. Freyberg, office manager of the Vacuum Oil Company, 
with headquarters in Chicago, has been appointed secretary- 
treasurer to succeed H. G. Cook, resigned. 


Russell F. Kleinman, Land Title building, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has been appointed sales representative of the Scott Valve 
Manufacturing Company, Detroit, Mich. Mr. Kleinman will 
handle the company’s line of valves in Eastern Pennsylvania, 
Southern New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware and the District of 
Columbia. The Charles H. Tinker Company, 201 Devonshire 
street, Boston, Mass., has been appointed New England rep- 
resentative. 
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W. G. Zahrt, sales manager of the pump and tank division 
of the Wayne Tank & Pump Company, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
has been appointed director of sales, in charge of the sales 
organizations, of all divisions of the company, including pump 
and tank, water softener and oil burner. F. O. Sallee, manager 
of oil company sales, has been appointed sales manager of the 
pump and tank division. R. G. Ewell will continue in charge 
of the water softener sales as well as of the oil burner section. 


A. L. Rider has been appointed district manager of the 
Elliott Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. Rider’s headquarters 
are at 830 Massachusetts Trust building, Boston, Mass. He 
has been associated until recently with the Henry L. Doherty 
Company in connection with the operation of that company’s 
properties in Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Rider will be in charge 
of the activities of the New England territory for the Elliott 
Company, including the sale of Kerr turbines, the products 
of the Lagonda Manufacturing Company, Springfield, Ohio, 
and the Liberty Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Foamite-Childs Corporation, Utica, N. Y., has opened 
a new district office in Jacksonville, Fla., 201 Peninsular Cas- 
ualty building, in charge of district manager Herbert G. Nor- 
ton, and another office has been opened at 1032 Munsey build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; James M. Castle, Inc., sales and en- 
gineering representative at Philadelphia, Pa., has moved from 
1212 Arch street to 1718 Vine street; the New York City dis- 
trict office has been moved from 183 Varick street to 128-136 
West Thirty-first street. The company’s interests in Ohio 
and Kentucky formerly handled by the Scallan Supply Com- 
pany are now being directed by the Fire Equipment Corpora- 
tion, with offices at 19 East Central Parkway, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; this corporation also maintains branches at Cleveland, 
Toledo and Columbus, Ohio. The personnel of the new Cin- 
cinnati office includes D. H. Reedy and C. E. Schultz. 


David B. Rushmore, one. of the consulting engineers of the 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., has resigned 
and is now located in New York City, with headquarters at 
the University Club. He graduated from Swarthmore College 
in 1894 with the degree of bachelor of science and engineering 
and from Cornell University the following year in the elec- 
trical engineering course. In 1897 he received the degree of 
civil engineer from Swarthmore College and in 1923 the hon- 
orary degree of doctor of science from the same college. Mr. 
Rushmore was with the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, and later with the Royal Electric Company 
of Montreal previous to his service of 25 years with the Gen- 
eral Electric Company and the Stanley Electric Company, 
Pittsfield, which was absorbed by the General Electric Com- 
pany. In 1905 he went to Schenectady, and for 17 years was 
engineer of the power and mining department. 


50,000 Shares of Pratt & Lambert, Inc., Are Offered 


Through Dominick & Dominick and Edward B. Smith & Co., 
New York, 50,000 shares oi Pratt & Lambert, Inc., no par value 
capital stock were offered to the public on January 28, at $37.50 
per share. The company has outstanding $836,000 par value of 
preferred stock which will be called immediately. It is proposed 
that the common stock now outstanding shall be exchanged for 
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202,500 shares of no par value stock. A majority of the out- 
standing stock has assented to the exchange. Application will 
be made to list the capital stock of the corporation on the New 
York Curb. Pratt & Lambert, Inc., was incorporated under the 
laws of New York in 1885, to continue the business established 
in 1849. The products of the company consist of varnishes, 
enamels, lacquers, dryers, etc. A considerable proportion of the 
production is sold to railroads. 

The plants of the company are located at Buffalo, N. Y., Long 
Island City, N. Y., Chicago, Ill., and Bridgeburg, Canada. 

Earnings for the ten-year period ended December .31, 1924, 
averaged $3.26 per share on the proposed issue of 202,500 shares 
of no par value stock. For the three years ended December 31, 
1924, earnings averaged $5.93 per share. In no one of the last 20 
years have the operations of the company failed to show a profit. 


Locomotive Shipments in December 


The Department of Commerce has made public the following 
table giving the shipments of locomotives from principal manu- 
facturing plants in December and unfilled orders as of January: 1, 
with comparisons for earlier months: 








LocoMOTIVES 
Unfilled 
Shipments orders end of month 

Year ——— HN ~ ——_A_____—__-_ 
—ae Total Domestic Foreign Total Domestic Foreign 
eee 229 217 12 1,788 1,699 89 
February 207 196 11 2,220 2,141 79 
MD  eseeannes 282 269 13 2,316 2,214 102 
See 217 201 16 2,204 2,111 93 
Me cshuwsice ce 238 228 10 2,150 2,045 105 
De” isceneckawa se 232 221 11 1,958 1,854 104 
De 64-ennsawee be 239 211 28 1,738 1,652 86 
OS eee ere 272 259 13 1,497 1,406 91 
September ....... 335 313 22 1,178 1,102 76 
TE skeeenees 310 295 15 977 915 62 
November ....... 299 270 29 691 656 35 
December ....... 329 30: 24 387 365 22 

Pere 3,189 2,985 204 

1924 

DEE ceckscccen 1 147 4 376 344 32 
February ...... . 99 92 7 499 466 33 
See 132 128 4 534 494 40 
DE. weakseecees 73 63 10 640 586 54 
WF ens ccccesese 111 93 18 643 589 54 
Di  atevessenes 145 134 11 531 462 69 
DE Gapcees tween 140 130 16 483 416 67 
ON ea 139 121 18 361 306 55 
September ....... 104 79 25 386 333 53 
Te eer 96 78 18 462 398 64 
November ....... 133 123 10 397 331 66 
December ....... 142 132 10 431 358 73 

: eres 1,465 1,320 145 


Obituary 


Charles Barnes Beckwith, president of the Beckwith-Chan- 
dler Company of New York and Newark, N. J., died on Janu- 
ary 19 of heart disease at the hotel Woodward, New York 
City, in his sixty-sixth year. He began work with Valentine 
& Company, varnish makers, and after a few years was elected 
treasurer of that company. He resigned in 1892 and with 
Barrett L. Chandler organized the Beckwith-Chandler Com- 
pany, of which Mr. Beckwith continued as the active head 
until his death. 





FREIGHT CARS ORDERED, 


Domestic 
orders Installed Aggregate Retired 
Month reported during capacity during 
1924 during month month tons month 
Ore 6,020 15,589 707,367 12,329 
PE icsaskcecuans 18,365 11,386 554,481 10,466 
er eee 35,846 9,962 446,094 8,726 
MED -svéntsneciesk cuts 11,189 8,718 369,978 8,026 
Pe -Udunnad panei 435 9,199 439,516 9,059 
D Sette kccewadaken 387 10,909 538,118 8,347 
ere 533 16,583 1,151,302 8,413 
PTT ETT TerTa - 4,751 15,452 785,288 8,834 
PO -cncanneeene ‘ 22,520 15,455 779,078 9,337 
Sens, PRO oor 11,853 16,598 834,762 10,504 
NOUS, « cocctscsesee 13,038 11,705 579,234 10,678 
SD | Pccacceasnedkes 9,526 6.763 311,254 11,918 
Tota for year..... *143,728 148,319 cohen’ 116,637 


*Corrected figure. 


INSTALLED AND RETIRED 


An order as 


Aggregate Owned at Aggregate of first of Building 

capacity end of capacity following in R. R. 
tons month tons month shops 
516,695 2,310,032 100,644,107 21,696 2,417 
411,228 2,310,570 100,767,731 40,030 2,715 
352,481 2,311,405 101,165,332 62,340 2,697 
306,288 2,312,074 101,223,891 62,289 2,739 
360,212 2,312.237 101,303,200 57,266 2,467 
321,094 2,314,798 101,569,593 57,735 2,269 
316,927 2,322,968 102,388.652 51,156 4,602 
333,173 2,329,582 102,845,000 40,961 3,618 
370,607 2,336,147 103,270,000 47,553 3,045 
*418,816 2,342,149 103,688,000 *38,403 *3,574 
463,970 2,342,479 103,767,000 42,765 5.159 
488,035 2,337,229 103,585,000 54,202 6,478 


(1) Details as to orders from Rai/way Age Weekly reports. Figures include all domestic orders placed with builders and railroad shops but not re- 


equipment. 


2) Figures as to installations and retirements prepared by Car Service Division A, R. A. Figures cover only those roads reporting to the Car 
vice Division. They include equipment received from builders and railroad shops. Figures of installations and retirements alike include also equip- 
ment rebuilt to an extent sufficiently so that under the accounting rules it must be retired and entered in the equipment statement as new equipment. The 


re as to orders as given in the first column of table is not strictly comnarable with figures relating to installations given in succeeding columns. 
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ATCHISON, ToreKa & SANTA Fe.—This company plans to con- 
struct a branch line, 65 miles long, from Doud, Tex., west to the 
Texas-New Mexico state line and a 56-mile extension of the Elk- 
hart, Kan., branch in a southwesterly direction. 


Atcuison, Toreka & SANTA Fe.—This company has awarded 
a contract to the Eberhardt Construction Company, Salina, Kans., 
for the remodeling and construction of an addition to its passenger 
station at Emporia, Kans., reported in the Railway Age of October 


25, 1924. 


Bancor & Aroostook.—The construction of a reinforced con- 
crete enginehouse and oil store at Millinocket, Me., to cost $75,000 
has been authorized. 


New York CENTRAL.—A contract has been awarded to the Fort 
Pitt Bridge Works for the steel work for a bridge to eliminate 
a grade crossing at Suspension Bridge, N. Y.; cost, approximately 
$86,600. The Walsh Construction Company has received a con- 
tract for the erection of a bridge 1.1 miles north of Jersey Shore, 
Pa., to cost approximately $54,600. 


New York, PaitaperpHia & NorrotK.—This company and the 
Pennsylvania have been authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to construct an extension from a point on Chesapeake 
Bay near the mouth of Little Creek to a point on the Norfolk & 
Western in Norfolk, Va. 5 miles. The cost of the project is 
estimated at $3,209,740. This includes $942,500 for land; $560,674 
for track items; $229,000 for station and office buildings and 
$1,322,477 for wharves and docks, 


Pere MARQUETTE.—This company plans to undertake this year a 
large number of improvements, the cost of which will aggregate 
$3,500,000. The budget includes the following projects: Grade 
separation at Plymouth Road, Detroit, Mich., to cost $125,000; 
bridge across the Galien river near Union Pier, Mich., to cost 
$80,000; electric power plant to operate the bridge across the St. 
Joseph river near St. Joseph, Mich., to cost $25,000; a coaling 
station at Ludington, Mich., to cost $50,000; and another coaling 
station at Sarnia, Ont., to cost $10,000; water treating plant at 
Wyoming, Mich., to cost $15,000; interlocking plant at Carleton, 
Mich., to cost $80,000, of which the Pere Marquette will pay 
$32,000. In addition to these, the budget includes the sum of 
$99,000 for stations at various points, $160,000 for passing tracks 
and sidings of which $50,000 will be spent on the Ludington- 
Saginaw line, and signals and interlockers to cost a total of 


$155,000. 


New York Central Offers to Elevate Freight 
Line and Build an Elevated Street in New York 


Julius Miller, president of the Borough of Manhattan, New 
York City, has made public a proposal made to the municipality 
by the New York Central for the reconstruction of its freight 
line which runs at grade through the streets from Sixtieth street 
southward to the terminal at St. John’s Park, below Canal street. 
In brief, the railroad’s proposal is that it will abandon St. John’s 
Park and construct a new terminal several blocks further north 
and abandon operation at grade through the streets. It will in- 
stead build, entirely at its own expense, an elevated freight line 
surmounted by an elevated vehicular highway. This highway 
would extend northward to Riverside Drive at Seventy-second 
street. The cost would approximate $24,000,000 and in return the 
municipality would be expected to make certain grants of land for 
yard and terminal purposes and certain easements on public 
property. Before the agreement can be binding it must receive 
the approval of the New York City Board of Estimate, before 
which body it has now been laid, 

The agreement, if carried into effect, would result in the elimi- 
nation of 106 grade crossings, besides restoring several miles of 
streets entirely to vehicular traffic. Electric operation would sup- 
plant steam and the “dummy” locomotives now in use. 
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ATCHISON, TopeEKA & SANTA FE.—Acquisition—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized this company to acquire by 
purchase the property of the Tulsa & Santa Fe. 


Boston & Matine.—Receivership Denied—Judge George F. 
Morris in the United States District Court at Concord, N. H., on 
January 31, denied the petition for the appointment of a receiver 
brought by Edward F.. Brown, head of the Boston & Maine Stock- 
holders’ Protective Association. Judge Morris thought that the 
petitioner had not made out a case, and was not clear concerning 
the jurisdiction of his court in the matter. Conrad W. Crooker 
of Boston, counsel for Mr. Brown, will file a brief relative to the 
court’s jurisdiction. President James H. Hustis of the Boston 
& Maine said at the hearing that 90 per cent of the holders of the 
$500,000 bonds maturing February 2 had assented to an extension 
of time for two months; that the bonds would not be paid if 
presented but that the company had $4,000,000 in cash on hand. 
He said that it is expected to have a definite plan of readjustment 
ready by April 1. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RatLtways.—$35,000,000 Bonds Sold.— 
Dillon, Read & Co., the National City Company, the Guaranty 
Company, Lee, Higginson & Co., Harris, Forbes & Co., the Bankers 
Trust Co., White, Weld & Co., the Continental & Commercial Trust 
& Savings Bank, the First Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, and 
the Illinois Merchants Trust Co. are offering $35,000,000 Canadian 
National Railways 4% per cent guaranteed gold bonds. The offer- 
ing is divided into $18,000,000 Canadian National Railway Com- 
pany, 5-year bonds, due February 15, 1930, and $17,000,000 
Canadian Northern Railway Company, 10-year bonds, due February 
15, 1935. The price for the 5-year bonds is 997% and interest, to 
yield more than 4.52 per cent; for the 10-year bonds it is 9754 and 
interest, to yield more than 4.80 per cent. Principal and interest 
is payable in gold in New York City; also payable in Canadian 
currency in Toronto, Montreal and Ottawa. The Dominion of 
Canada guarantees principal and interest by endorsement. All of 
the capital stock of the Canadian National Railway Company, and 
the Canadian Northern Railway Company, is owned by the Govern- 
ment of the Dominion of Canada. The Canadian National did 
$55,000,000 of financing in the American market last year, com- 
prising $20,000,000 3-year 4 per cent notes, $9,375,000 equipment 
trust certificates sold at the end of July and $26,000,000 30-year 
44 per cent bonds marketed in September. 

About $4,000,000 of the current issue will be used toward the 
construction of a $30,000,000 viaduct in Toronto, in which it is 
joined by the municipality and the Canadian Pacific. 


CHESAPEAKE & On10.—Bonds.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized the authentication and delivery of $8,203,000 
of first lien and improvement 20-year 5 per cent mortgage bonds 
and the pledge under the mortgage $741,000 of Chesapeake & Ohio 
of Indiana first mortgage 5 per cent 20-year bonds. 


Cuicaco & ALToN.—Guaranty.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has issued a final certificate placing the amount of this 
company’s guaranty for the six months following the termination 
of federal control at $2,246,085, of which a balance of $526,085 
was to be paid on the final certificate. 


Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.—Protests Sale —H. L. Palmer, 
New York, representing interests that have been protesting against 
the sale of the Denver & Rio Grande Western, has appealed to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, protesting the decision of 
Judge Symes, in the district court denying him the right to inter- 
vene in the mortgage foreclosure proceedings. 


Est RAtLway (FRANCE).—Bond Issue.—Offering was made in 
New York on Monday of $20,000,000 of Est Railroad of France 7 
per cent external sinking fund bonds due November 1, 1954. The 
offering was by Dillon, Read & Co., Marshall Field, Glove Ward & 
Co., White Weld & Co., the Union Trust Co. of Cleveland, and 
Cassatt & Co., at a price of 87% and accrued interest to yield ap- 
proximately 8.10 per cent if held to maturity. Reports were to the 
effect that the issue was heavily oversubscribed. 
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Earnings after all operating charges, interest, common stock dividends and 
full provision for reserves, made possible a contribution in 1924 of approx- 
imately 20,000,000 francs to the French railrcad common fund. The financ- 
ing will provide funds for the construction of new lines, for repairs and im- 
provements, and for the rehase of rolling stock. The company, one of 
he leading French railroads, operates 3,124 miles of track, connecting Paris 
with Belgium, Luxemburg, Alsace, Lorraine and Switzerland. 

The issue of bonds represents the first foreign loan contracted by the 
company, and will :ank equally with all other of its issues now outstanding. 
[he company agrees not to place any mortgage, lien or other charge, on any 
of its property or revenues without causing this issue to be secured ratably 
by such instrument. A sinking fund is provided sufficient to retire the entire 
issue by maturity. In the event of the inability of the company to earn 
interest and sinking fund requirements during the life of the bonds, the 
French government specifically covenants to pay these charges out of the 
railroad common fund, or if this is insufficient, to meet the deficit out of 


treasury finds. 


New York CentTRAL.—Convertible Bonds—A. H. Harris, vice- 
president in charge of finances, will make announcement shortly 
calling attention to the fact that the $100,000,000 convertible 6 
per cent bonds due May 1, 1935, convertible into stock up to May 
1, 1925, at 105, must be converted prior to April 1 in order to 
receive the May dividend. Mr. Harris estimates that of the issue 
about $23,000,000 has now been converted. 


New York, Cuicaco & St. Louis.—Plan Declared Operative — 
The committee appointed to carry out the plan for consolidation 
of the Van Sweringen system met at Cleveland on January 29, 
and announced that it had found sufficient stock deposited to make 
the plan operative as to all five companies, namely, the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis, the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Hocking Valley, 
the Erie and the Pere Marquette. The committee includes J. J. 
Bernet, president, and W. L. Ross, vice-president of the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis; W. J. Harahan, president of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and the Hocking Valley; O. P. Van 
Sweringen, chairman of the board, and M. J. Van Sweringen, 
vice-president of the three roads named; F, D. Underwood, presi- 
dent of the Erie, and E. N. Brown, chairman of the board of the 
Pere Marquette. Mr. Brown was not present at the meeting. 

Directors of the Erie, the Hocking Valley, the Chesapeake & 
Ohio and the Nickel Plate have approved the terms of the leases, 
and stockholders’ meetings to approve the leases will be held re- 
spectively on March 25, 28 and 30 and April 2. Directors of the 
Pere Marquette were to have met February 4 but the meeting was 
postponed to February 11. The new company has been incor- 
porated under the laws of Ohio as the “New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis Railway Company.” The plan has not yet been sub- 
mitted to the Interstate Commerce Commission, the approval by 
which body is one of the next steps required. 

Analysis of Provisions—With the publication of the ap- 
proved forms of the Chesapeake & Ohio and Hocking Valley leases, 
the committee carrying out the Van Sweringen unification proposal 
made public on February 3 a statement and analysis of the provi- 
sions relating to deposited and non-exchanging shares of these and 
other lessor companies embraced in the plan. 


Under the terms as ratified and approved for submission to shareholders, 
on January 30 last, when the unification plan was declared operative, three 
optional courses are open to shareholders of the C. & O., Hocking Valley, 
Erie and Pere Marquette, this analysis shows. 

There is the choice, first, it is pointed out, of assenting to the plan and 
exchanging stock on the basis set forth in the proposal of O. P. and 
M. J. Van Sweringen. 

Secondly, a shareholder may withhold his stock. His status will then be 
that of stockholder in a lessor company, the corporate existence of which 
will be maintained. Into the corporate treasury of the lessor company, the 
new company will pay rental at rates set forth in the terms under which 
the lessor companies are to be leased. The non-exchanging stockholder will 
participate in this rental to the extent of such dividend rates as the lessor 
company may declare on the basis of the rental fund. 

A third avenue is open to the shareholder through the offer of an average 
market price for his non-exchanged shares, with the prerogative, if he so 
elects, of determining the price through appraisers designated by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission or appointed by the United States District 
Courts, or as otherwise set forth in the lease. 

The committee calls attention to the fact that the shareholders of the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Company—the old company—make no 
exchange uf stock. This old company continues without corporate change. 
It will own preferred and common stock in the New Company which is 

corporated under the laws of the state of Ohio as the New York, Chicago 

St. Louis Railway Company. 


Hicuer Rates FoR ExcHANGED SHARES 


Advantages in the form of relatively larger dividends rest with shares of 
the lessor companies deposited for exchange as against non-exchanging shares 
these companies. The latter, however, participate in rental, potentially 
uivalent, in the majority of instances, notably in the case of common 
tock, to a better yield than the present dividend rates of individual lessor 
mpanies. 
In the case of the Chesapeake & Ohio, now paying four per cent on the 
mmon, the exchanging common shares, for illustration, will receive 6.6 
r cent and non-exchanging shares, 6 per cent. Rental, with respect to the 
ssOr companies, is on a sliding scale. Six per cent dividend payment on 
¥ company preferred and common is the basis. Rental increases or 
ecreases proportionately, if rates greater or less than six per cent are paid 
_the New Company’s stock. 
The following table contrasts rates on exchanged shares with rates on 
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non-exchanging stock of the C. & O., Hocking Valley, and Pere Marquette,. 
giving also the existing dividend rates of these companies: 


Exchanging shares Non-exchanging Present Rate: 


receive Per cent res receive of dividend 
Per cent Per cent 

CHESAPEAKE & OHIO 

CO ae 6.9 6.5 6.5 

MEE seeoecennne 6.6 6. 4. 

HOCKING VALLEY 

20-6 asaeowe 6. 5.5 4. 
PERE MARQUETTE 

Prior Preference .... 6. 5. 5. 

Preserved .ccccces we 5.4 5. S. 

Common ..... eee 5.1 4.5 4. 


The basis of the rental payment to the Erie under the lease is $3 a share 
on non-exchanged first and second preferred, and $2.40 a share on non- 
exchanged common. The Erie’s distribution of this rental would be in the 
order of priority of stocks, the first preferred having a preference of four 
per cent Satu distribution to the second preferred, and the latter having: 
a four per cent preference before distribution to the common. 

Because of the preference and priority which Erie first ferred has over 
the second preferred and common, under the provisions of the Erie charter, 
the incentive for the latter two classes of stock to exchange is decla 
apparent. 

If all of the second preferred and common exchange the potential maximum 
rate of dividend on withheld first preferred shares, available from rental, 
would be the same as the dividend rate that this first preferred stock 
receives in exchange for new company preferred, namely 3 per cent per 
year. Moreover, for the first year of the lease, regardless of the amount 
of outstanding second preferred and common, the rental payment is limited 
to a rate of 3 per cent on the non-exchanged first preferred only. 

The incentive to exchange in the instance of the first preferred share- 
holders is declared to be the better market which the preferred stock of 
the new company will have as against the preferred of the non-operating 
Erie Railroad Company, the larger security and preference as to assets and 
the cumulative preference for the new preferred stock which does not 
exist for Erie first preferred under the Erie’s charter. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.—Refinancing.—Adver- 
tisements have appeared in the papers in Massachusetts asking the 
co-operation of industry in that state in connection with the re- 
financing of the $23,000,000 foreign loan of the New Haven which 
matures April 1. The appeal is signed by the Massachusetts Com- 
mittee on Refinancing consisting of Clifford S. Anderson oi te 
Norton Company, Worcester, and president of the Associated! 
Industries of Massachusetts; B. Preston Clark of the Plymouth 
Cordage Co.; Addison L. Green of the Farr Alpaca Co.; John F. 
Tinsley of the Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, and Howard 
Coonley of the Walworth Manufacturing Company. The adver- 
tisement reads in part: 


“To retire this lcan at maturity, the New Haven Railroad proposes to 
issue bonds to the amount of $23,000,000, which will bear interest at 6 per 
cent, and will be partially and gradually retired out of an annual sinking fund 
over a term of fifteen years. 

“The undersigned are in agreement with similar committees in Connecticut 
and Rhode Island that it is feasible to refinance to New Haven Railroad’s 
foreign loan by direct appeal to industries, banks and individuals in southern 
New England so that railroad funds which would otherwise be paid out to 
financing agencies may be released fer immediate improvements and _ better- 
ments on the road, which will insure mcre adequate facilities and more 
efficient service for the present and future needs of New England industry. 

“Banks and bankers are keartily cc-onerating in this plan and their sub- 
scriptions now exceed $9,000,600, although no underwriting charges are 
heing made or paid. The Manufacturers’ Association of Connecticut, the 
leaders in this movement, report subscriptions of $2,000,000 from industries 
and individuals of Connecticut. Under the leadership of a group of Rhode 
Island manufacturers, $1,000,000 has been subscribed in that state. New 
York subscriptions exceed $3,500,000, received from manufacturers, banks 
and individuals. 

“The Asscciated Industries of Massachusetts, through its executive com- 
mittee, has approved the repert of a special investigating committee endorsing 
the proposed plan, and members of that organization have already subscribed 
in excess of $1,500,000. 

“In communicating to the members of the Associated Industries this action 
by the executive committee, the president, Clifford S. Anderson, states: 

“Tt is the view of the executive ccmmittee of this organization that it is 
not a function of the Associated Industries to advise its members regarding 
their investments. The committee feels, however, that it would be delinquent 
in its duty to its members and in its public relations if it did not call to 
the attention of our membership, especially so much of it as is served by the 
New Haven Road, this outstanding oppcrtunity to translate the good-wilB 
which has been developed in recent years toward this vitally important New 
England carrier into a measure of practical support which seems calculated 
not only to afford an early opportunity for improved railway service, but a 
substantial improvement in railroad credit which will redound to the ad- 
vantage of all the people and _ institutions of Massachusetts and New 
England.’ 

“The above endorsements and the subscriptions already made seem to in- 
dicate the opinion of bankers regarding the soundness of the offered form of 
investment and the earnest desire of manufacturers to recognize the mutual 
inter-dependence of transportation and industry by practical co-operation om 
the part of the latter. 

“Believing that the refinancing of the New Haven railroad in accordance 
with the above plan presents a unique opportunity to corporations and indi- 
viduals to insure adequate transportation for our highly industrialized com- 
munity, to improve railroad credit and enhance the value of locally held rail- 
road securities, and to demonstrate the faith in New England which we 
helieve is common to all our citizens, the undersigned of the Massa- 
chusetts committee, who all represent subscribing industrial corporations, 
invite the largest possible measure of participation on the part of Massache- 
setts industry,” 
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The Rhode Island Textile Association has urged its members to 
subscribe to the new loan. 


SouTHERN Rartway.— 1924 Earnings.— Preliminary income 


statement for 1924 shows a net after charges of $17,769,140 as 
compared with $15,136,998 in 1923. The statement follows: 

















1924 1923 

Gross operating reventcs......cccccceccceess $142,486,514 $150.467,985 
BOUES GGT GUBOMERRc ccc ccccccccesecoccses 102,674,674 112,414,259 

Net revenue from operation..........-.+s0+. $39,811,840 $38,053,727 
Taxes and uncollectible railway revenue....... 7,752,105 7,041,796 
Equipment and joint facility rents............. 1,617,016 2,883,794 
‘Net railway operating income......-......+- $30,442,720 $28,128,137 
Ge GD, hve 68 od 006666 ccc reeeenéese neces 4,842,661 3,584,167 

UO GOONS BIND s 0.060 sce cnn ssceessscesces $35,225,381 $31,712,304 
Deductions from gross income (rentals, etc.). 3,266,056 3,666,145 








$28,046,159 


BORG GUORNEES MGB ec occ ccccceepeececccss $32,019,326 
Interest on mortgaged, bonded crd secured debt 14,250,185 12,909,160 
Balace of income over interest charges. . $17,769,140 $15,136,998 


St. Louts SouTHWESTERN.—Equipment Trust—This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority 
for an issue of $1,530,000 of 5 per cent equipment trust certificates 
that have been sold to Hayden, Stone & Co., at 98.8. 


Wapasu.—Bonds Offered—Kuhn, Loeb & Co. offered on 
Thursday $12,500,000 refunding and general mortgage 5% per 
cent gold bonds due March 1, 1975, at 96 and accrued interest 
to yield about 534 to maturity. The entire series, but not part 
thereof, will be redeemable at the option of the company on 
March 1, 1935, or on any interest date thereafter, at 105 per 
cent and accrued interest upon not less than sixty days’ previ- 
ous notice. These bonds will be issued under the refunding 
and general mortgage of the company dated January 1, 1925, 
and will be secured by a direct mortgage upon all of the lines 
of railroad and other property owned by the company. Of 
the bonds, $2,500,000 principal amount are to be issued for the 
purpose of reimbursing in part capital expenditures heretofore 
made by the company out of income, and $10,000,000 principal 
amount are to be issued for the purpose of providing for esti- 
mated capital expenditures during the current year for addi- 
tions, betterments, equipment and other capital purposes. The 
company has authorized the construction of new freight yards 
at Kansas City, Mo., Montpelier, Ohio, and Detroit, Mich., 
additional new car and locomotive shop buildings at Decatur, 
Ill., and about 14 miles of new second track between Mont- 
pelier, Ohio, and Detroit, Mich., and has ordered 1,000 auto- 
mobile freight cars. 


Dividends Declared 


Buffalo, Rechester & Pittshurgh.—Preferred, $3.00, semi-annually, payable 
February 16 to holders of record February 9. 

Central of New Jersey.—2 per cent, quarterly, payable February 16 to 
holders of record February 6. 

Cleveland & Pittsburgh.—$.87%, quarterly; special guaranteed, $.50; 
quarterly; both payable March 2 to helders of record February 10. 

Delaware & Hudson.—2% per cent, quarterly, payable March 20 to holders 
February 26, 

Green Bay & Western.—-Common, $5.00, annually, 
to holders of record February 6. Cumulative A 
$50.00 (S per cent); cumulative B debenture certificates, $5.00 (%4 
per cent); beth payahle February 9 

Hudson & Manhattan.—Preferred, 2% per cent, payable February 16 to 
holders of record February 4. 

Illinois Central.—Common, $1.75, quarterly: preferred, $3.00, semi-annu- 
ally; both payahle March 2 to holders of record February 6. 

York, Chicago & St. Louis.—Common, 1% per cent, quarterly; pre- 
per cent, quarterly; both payable April 1 tc holders of record 


payable March 


of record 
pavable February 9 
debenture certificates, 
of 1 


New 
ferred, 1% 
February 16. 

Norfolk & Western.—Common, 
holders of record February 28. 

Oswego & Syracuse.—4% per cent, payable February 20 to holders of 
record February 7. 

Passaic & Delaware.—2%4 
record January 24. 

Pennsylvania R. R.—1% per cent, quarterly, payable February 28 to hold- 
ers of record February 2. 

Syracuse, Binghamton & New York.—3 per cent, quarterly, payable Feb- 
ruary 2 to holders of record January 24. 


$1.75, quarterly, 19 to 


per cent, payable February 2 to holders of 


Trend of Railway Stock and Bond Prices 


Last Last 
Feb. 3 Week Year 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 
SD OUD 0.6.0'c 0 6 Bee denecescesenes 81.94 80.78 63.52 
Average price of 20 répresentative rail- 
SED cacervoeneeseucconeasecen 90.18 89.78 84.35 


[This statement corrects figures reported in last week’s Railway Age.] 
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Executive 


R. O. Fischer, whose promotion to assistant to the vice- 
president in charge of operation of the Illinois Central and the 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, with headquarters at Chicago, was 
reported in the Railway 
Age of January 31, was 
born on December 13, 
1884, at Terre Haute, Ind. 
After graduating from 
Watson’s College at 
Memphis, Tenn., he en- 
gaged for a time in daily 
newspaper work, after 
which he entered railway 
service in March, 1905, as 
secretary to the general 
passenger agent of the 
Illinois Central at Mem- 
phis. He was appointed 
secretary to the general 
superintendent of the 
Yazoo & Mississippi Val- 
ley in. November, 1906, 
where he remained until 
January, 1909, when he 
was promoted to assistant 
chief clerk to the superin- 
tendent. Mr. Fischer was promoted to chief clerk in June, 1910, 
and held that position until April, 1918, when he was appointed 
operating clerk in the office of the regional director of the Southern 
region of the United States Railroad Administration. He was 
promoted to office manager in the office of the regional director 
of the Allegheny region at Philadelphia, Pa., in July, 1918, where 
he remained until April, 1920, when he returned to the Illinois 
Central as office manager in charge of the office of the vice-presi- 
dent and general manager at Chicago. Mr. Fischer held that 
position until his recent promotion to assistant to the vice-president 
in charge of operation. 





R. O. Fischer 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


H. S. Larimer has been appointed land commissioner of the 
Chicago & North Western, with headquarters at Chicago, suc- 
ceeding J. F. Cleveland, who has retired. 


W. A. Rooks has been appointed auditor freight accounts 
of the Seaboard Air Line, with headquarters at Portsmouth, 
Va., succeeding E. L. Parker, assigned to other duties. 


Operating 


F. R. Simpson has been appointed superintendent of dining 
service of the Delaware & Hudson, with headquarters at Al- 
bany, N. Y., a newly created position. 


F. F. Backus, general manager of the Toronto, Hamilton & 
Buffalo, with headquarters at Hamilton, Ont., has been granted 
a leave of absence on account of illness and H. T. Malcolmson, 
superintendent, with headquarters at Hamilton, has been ap- 
pointed acting general manager and will serve as such during 
the absence of Mr. Backus. W. J. Warnick, trainmaster, has 
been appointed acting superintendent, with headquarters at 
Hamilton and the position of trainmaster has been abolished. 


L. B. Burns, superintendent of the Florida division of the 
Seaboard Air Line, with headquarters at Tampa, Fla., has 
been promoted to general superintendent of the Southern dis- 
trict, with the same headquarters. C. S. Cannon, assistant 
superintendent of the Florida division has succeeded Mr. 
Burns as superintendent, and C. L. Sauls has been appointed 
assistant superintendent. T. A. Norris has been appointed 
trainmaster of the North Carolina division, with headquarters 
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at Hamlet, N. C., and R. M. Benton has been appointed as- 
sistant trainmaster, with the same headquarters. 


F. T. Brastrup, superintendent of the Fargo division ofthe 
Northern Pacific, with headquarters at Dilworth, Minn., has 
been transferred to the Rocky Mountain division, with head- 
quarters at Missoula, Mont., succeeding W. C. Sloan, whose 
transfer to the Lake Superior division was reported in the 
Railway Age of January 31. J. H. Johnson, assistant to the 
general superintendent, with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., 
has been promoted to acting superintendent, with headquarters 
at Dilworth, Minn., succeeding Mr. Brastrup. T. M. Flynn, 
trainmaster, with headquarters at Glendive, Mont., has been 
promoted to assistant to general superintendent, with head- 
quarters at St. Paul, succeeding Mr. Johnson. 


F. H. Shaffer, superintendent of the Eastern division of the 
St. Louis-San Francisco, with headquarters at Springfield, 
Mo., has been promoted to assistant general manager in charge 
of the newly created First district, with the same headquarters, 
pursuant to the re-organization of the operating department of 
the road. The First district will include the Eastern, River 
and Southern divisions, including the Springfield, St. Louis, 
Memphis and Birmingham terminals. M. M. Sisson, assistant 
general manager, with headquarters at Springfield, has been 
placed in charge of the second district, with the same head- 
quarters. The Second district will include the Northern, Cen- 
tral, Southwestern and Western divisions, including the 
Kansas City and Tulsa terminals. E. L. Magers, superin- 
tendent of terminals at Springfield, Mo., has been transferred 
to the Eastern division, with the same headquarters, succeed- 
ing Mr. Shaffer. O. B. Bruton, terminal trainmaster, with 
headquarters at Sapulpa, Okla., has been promoted to super- 
intendent of terminals, with headquarters at Springfield, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Magers. 


Traffic 


Miss Emma W. Bock has been appointed manager of the 
tours bureau of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. 


F. H. Meahl has been appointed general agent of the New 
York Central, with headquarters at Buffalo, N. Y., succeeding 
T. J. Moran, deceased. 


P. E. Thomas, T. P. Toland and A. P. Courvoisie have been 
appointed commercial agents for the Seaboard Air Line at 
West Palm Beach, Fla., Lake Wales and Tampa respectively. 


W. H. Dominick, assistant general passenger agent of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, has been promoted to 
general passenger agent, with headquarters at New York, a 
newly created position. 


C. W. Adams and L. H. Moore have been appointed division 
freight agent and division passenger agent respectively of the 
Gulf Coast Lines, with headquarters at Harlingen, Tex., in 
charge of a newly established agency. 


C. F. Keller, chief clerk to the vice-president in charge of 
traffic of the Erie, with headquarters at New York, has been 
promoted to coal freight agent, with the same headquarters, 
succeeding G. H. Reinbrecht promoted. 


F. C. Hogue has been appointed general agent in the freight 
and passenger departments of the Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern, with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., succeeding E. C. 
Roxbury, who has resigned to accept service with another 
company. 


Harry L. Farrell, commercial freight agent for the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh at New Castle, Pa., has been trans- 
ferred to Cincinnatj, Ohio, in the same capacity, succeeding 
John H. Garrity, who has been granted a leave of absence on 
account of illness. John A. Meegan, traveling freight agent 
at New Castle, has been promoted to commercial freight agent, 
with the same headquarters, succeeding Mr. Farrell. Frank F. 


Rice has been appointed commercial freight agent at St. 
Louis, Mo. 


G. A. Hoffelder, whose promotion to assistant general 
freight agent of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with head- 
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quarters at Chicago, was reported in the Railway Age of Janu- 
ary 17, entered railway service in October, 1906, as stenog- 
rapher to the general agent of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy at Cincinnati, Ohio. He was subsequently promoted 
to rate clerk, chief clerk and traveling freight agent at Cin- 
cinnati, and was transferred to the general office in Chicago 
at the beginning of the federal control period in 1918. Since 
that time Mr. Hoffelder has held various positions, handling 
cases before the Interstate Commerce Commission and vari- 
ous state commissions, which he continued until his recent 
promotion to assistant general freight agent. 


Walton O. Wright, whose promotion to general’ passenger 
agent of the Boston & Maine, with headquarters at Boston, 
Mass., was announced in the Railway Age of December 27, 
was born at Lynn, Mass., on June 8, 1890, and entered railway 
service on October 13, 1910, as a messenger in the freight 
traffic department of the Boston & Maine. He iater served 
as a file clerk, general clerk, rate clerk, tariff compiling clerk, 
traveling freight agent and special assistant to the foreign 
freight agent. On May 1, 1920, Mr. Wright left railway serv- 
ice to become transportation manager of the Associated In- 
dustries of Massachusetts, re-entering railway service again in 
November 1, 1923, as assistant general freight and passenger 
agent for the Boston & Maine, with headquarters at Port- 
land, Me. 


Norman W. Pringle, whose promotion to the newly created 
position of passenger traffic manager of the Lehigh Valley, 
with headquarters at New York, was announced in the Railway 
Age of January 24, was 
born at Huntingdon, 
Que., on August 11, 
1881, and entered rail- 
way service on Novem- 
ber 1, 1902, with the 
Rutland in the freight 
house at Rutland, Vt. 
Six months later he en- 
tered the passenger 
department and subse- 
quently became travel- 
ing passenger agent of 
the same company. In 
May, 1909, he entered 
the service of the Le- 
high Valley as New 
England agent at New 
Haven, Conn., and in 
December, 1914, he was 
promoted to division 
passenger agent at 
Buffalo, N. Y. -He was 
transferred to Ithaca, N. Y., in the same capacity, in October, 
1916, and in December of the following year he was promoted 
to assistant general passenger agent at New York. Mr. 
Pringle was promoted to general passenger agent in March, 
1919, 





N. W. Pringle 


W. T. Price, whose promotion to ‘assistant general freight 
agent of the Union Pacific, with headquarters at Denver, Colo., 
was reported in the Railway Age of January 17, was born on 
August 12, 1883, at Astoria, Ill, and entered railway service 
in November, 1902, as a bill clerk for the Chicago, St.: Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha, at Omaha, Nebr. He entered the serv- 
ice of the Union Pacific in March, 1903, as a voucher clerk 
in the freight claim department and later served as an ‘investi- 
gator and traveling adjuster. Mr. Price was promoted to con- 
tracting freight agent in July, 1911, and im April, 1912, was 
promoted to traveling freight agent. He was promoted to 
commercial agent at Pueblo, Colo., in August, 1915, and left 
the Union Pacific in March, 1918, to become traffic manager of 
the Denver & Inter-Mountain. From September, 1918, until 
March, 1920, Mr. Price served as a captain in the United States 
Army, finance service. He re-entered railway service on the 
latter date as general agent in the freight department of. the 
Union Pacific, with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo. 


T. P. Hinchcliff, whose promotion to assistant general pas- 
senger agent of the Chicago Burlington & Quincy, with head- 




































































































quarters at Chicago, was reported in the Railway Age of Janu- 
ary 24, was born on April 8, 1882, at Amboy, Ill. He entered 
railway service in January, 1889, as a clerk in the operating 
department of the Colorado & Southern and was transferred 
to the general freight department as a stenographer and clerk 
in 1901. He was promoted to freight solicitor at St. Louis, 
Mo., in July, 1903, and was transferred to Chicago in 1904. 
Mr. Hinchcliff was appointed city freight agent of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy in July, 1910, and was promoted to 
traveling freight agent, with headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, 
later in the same year. He was transferred to the Michigan 
territory in September, 1911, where he remained until 1915, 
when he was appointed chief clerk to the assistant general 
freight agent at Chicago. He was promoted to general agent 
at Detroit, Mich., on March 1, 1918, and held that position 
until May 1, 1918, when he returned to Chicago to the office 
of the traffic assistant to the regional director. With the re- 
opening of the off-line offices in March, 1920, Mr. Hinchcliff 
was re-appointed general agent at Detroit, which position he 
held until his recent promotion to assistant general passenger 
agent. 


Purchasing and Stores 


W. H. Fitzpatrick, traveling storekeeper of the Chicago & 
North Western, with headquarters at Chicago, has been pro- 
moted to assistant general storekeeper, with the same head- 
quarters, succeeding A. L. Tucker, who has retired. D. W. 
Corcoran, traveling storekeeper, with headquarters at Chicago, 
has been promoted to assistant general storekeeper, with the 
same headquarters. W. F. Sanford has been appointed district 
storekeeper, with headquarters at Green Bay, Wis., succeeding 
W. F. Redman, promoted. E. J. Leonard, division storekeeper, 
with headquarters at Clinton, Iowa, has been transferred to the 
Iowa division, with headquarters at Boone, Iowa, succeeding 
F. H. Fick, promoted. F. B. Taylor has been appointed divi- 
sion storekeeper on the Iowa division, with headquarters at 
Clinton, Iowa, succeeding Mr. Leonard. 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


L. H. Bond, whose promotion to engineer maintenance of 
way of the Illinois Central, with headquarters at Chicago, was 
reported in the Railway Age of January 31, was born on Novem- 
ber 14, 1879, at Louisville, 
Ky. He graduated from 
the DuPont Technical 
College in 1898 and en- 
tered railway service in 
September, 1899, as a 
chainman on the Illinois 
Central. He later served 
as a rodman and instru- 
mentman until June, 1904, 
when he was promoted to 
assistant engineer. Mr. 
Bond was promoted to 
supervisor in December, 
1905, and held that posi- 
tion until August, 1908, 
when he was reappointed 
assistant engineer. From 
June, 1910, until June, 
1917, he served as road- 
master, being promoted 
to assistant engineer 
maintenance of way on 
the latter date. He was appointed district engineer of the Northern 
district, with headquarters at Chicago, in June, 1919, and was reap- 
pointed assistant engineer maintenance of way in January, 1923. 
Mr. Bond remained in that position until his recent promotion to 
engineer maintenance of way. 





L. H. Bond 


Dr. Hermann Von Schrenck has been appointed consulting 
timber engineer of the New York Central Lines and the Rut- 
land, with headquarters at New York. Dr. Alfred L. Kam- 
merer has been appointed assistant consulting timber engineer, 
also with headquarters at New York. 
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Richard Brooke, division engineer of the Charleston division 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, with headquarters at Weston, 
W. Va., has been transferred, in the same capacity, to the 
Wheeling division, with headquarters at Wheeling, W. Va., 
succeeding A. H. Woerner, transferred to the Western lines. 
J. L. Maher, assistant engineer maintenance of way and struc- 
tures, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., has been promoted 
to division engineer of the Charleston division, succeeding 
Mr. Brooke. 


Mechanical 


F. T. McClure has been appointed road foreman of engines 
of the Eastern division of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
with headquarters at Ottawa, Kans., succeeding A. E. Dobbs, 
who has been assigned to other duties. 


P. W. Kiefer, whose promotion to engineer of rolling stock 
of the New York Central, with headquarters at New York, 
was announced in the Railway Age of January 17, entered rail- 
way service as an apprentice in the mechanical department of 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern (now a part of the New 
York Central) and in 1916 he entered the equipment engineer- 
ing department. He later served as locomotive designer, lead- 
ing draftsman and on dynamometer car tests and in July, 1920, 
he was promoted from the position of chief draftsman in the 
locomotive department of the equipment engineering depart- 
ment to the position of assistant engineer in the office of the 
engineer of rolling stock. In March, 1923, Mr. Kiefer was 
promoted to assistant engineer of rolling stock and in May, 
1924, he was promoted to engineer of motive power of the 
Lines East and West of Buffalo, N. Y. 


Obituary 


Ernest Rice, assistant engineer of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, with headquarters at Chicago, died in that city on 
January 27. 


O. E. Ullery, assistant engineer of the Sioux City division 
of the Chicago & North Western, died on February 3 of 
pneumonia. 


A. C. Smith, formerly chief surveyor of the Denver & Rio 
Grande, who supervised the location of most of that line, 
died on December 29, 1924. 


J. H. Burgis, general agent, passenger department, of the 
Canadian National, with headquarters at Detroit, Mich., died 
suddenly in Indianapolis, Ind., on January 28. 


W. H. Leete, assistant treasurer of the Los Angeles & Salt 
Lake, with headquarters at Los Angeles, Cal., died in that 
city on February 2, from a hemorrhage which followed the 
extraction of a tooth. 


F. J. Kelley, cashier of the Illinois Central, with headquarters 
at East St. Louis, Ill, died in the Illinois Central hospital, 
Chicago, on February 2, after a week’s illness resulting from 
a nervous breakdown. 


Arthur Kirkendall, road foreman of engines of the Central 
of New Jersey, with headquarters at Jersey City, N. J., died 
at his home in Westfield, N. J., on February 4, at the age of 
63. He had been in the service of the Central of New Jersey 
for 42 years. 


Alan H. Strong, general solicitor of the Pennsylvania Sys- 
tem, with headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa., died suddenly of 
heart disease at his home in New Brunswick, N. J., on 
February 2. Mr. Strong was born at New Brunswick on 
March 5, 1856, and was graduated from Rutgers College in 
1874. He entered railway service on April 1, 1895, as district 
solicitor of the Pennsylvania (in connection with general 
practice of law) at New Brunswick and on June 1, 1912, he 
became general attorney at Philadelphia. He was appointed 
general solicitor of the Pennsylvania on March 1, 1920. 


Tue Union Paciric Industrial Tract No. 1, in Los Angeles, 
Cal., has now been completely equipped with track facilities an 
three industries have already located in it. ; 














